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By daylight... . by artificial light .. . . by firelight.... 
there are some rooms that always look alive—and 
others that don’t. The life comes in with wisely- 
chosen furnishings, when the fabrics fill the room with 
their own reflected brightness. Before long there'll 
be charming Sundour fabrics available for you to 


pick just the ones to wake your own rooms into life. 


Sundour 


FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 





A. & F PEARS LT D., LONDON 
OMe ddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddg 
PY 18/96 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


radio for pure quality 





MODEL I1I5 
6-valve, A.C./D.C. mains light- 
Ee weight, room-to-room transport- 
= able receiver. Price £17.6.6 plus 
£3.15.1 Purchase Tax. 





— 
This is just one example of the 
new range of “His Master’s Voice’ 
instruments built to carry on the 
world’s most famons reputation for 
quality — quality of tone, of repro- 
duction, of craftsmanship. 





HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES. MIDDX. _ 














Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 3/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 
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READ HOW RONSONOL 
—THE DE-ODORISED 
LIGHTER FUEL—GIVES 
YOU 4 BIG ADVANTAGES! 


« Won’t spoil flavour of 
cigarette, pipe or cigar. 

2. Makes your lighter leap 
into life. 

3. Burns clean — keeps your 
lighter spotless. 

4. No unpleasant sme!! in 

pocket or handbag. 












Yourtobacconist sells 
Ronsonol in big, easy-pour 
bottles that fill the average 
lighter 76 times for 1/64d. 
Specially refined forRONSON 
— makers of the world’s great- 
est lighter. For lighter perfec- 
tion use Ronsonol with Ronson 
flints. S.O.S! Do please return 
your empty Ronsonol bottles 
to your tobacconist. 
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designed and recommends 
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Made for those who prefer rubber soles, 
Lotus Edgegrip have a corrugated 
bevel-edge so that they hold firm even 
? when, at the end of the stroke, the 


_ foot is turned on to the inner edge. 


ee 


Fedgegrip Shoes for Golf 




















Wanted 
on voyage 


by every experienced traveller—the 
smartness, comfort, and long wear 
traditionally found in Dent’s Gloves 


DENTS GLOVES 


Hand in Glove with Style for over 150 years 


























a Uu a C Distinctive even in the most distinguished company, 


the Jaguar enjoys universal approval. Each of the three saloon 
models, on 14, 24 and 3% litre chassis, is a full 5-seater 


car of high performance, with luxurious appointments 















and many modern refinements. 


is 


MORETON OLD 
HALL,NEAR 
CONGLETON, 
CHESHIRE, Pre- 
perty of the National 
Trust, a 16th Century 
moated building. One 
of the most perfect 
specimens of the 
“black and white” 
style in the. countre, 
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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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BAU de COLOGNE 


(Corbeille 
Bleue) 





Paris formule, of course. 


, p ; LONDON PARIS 
























p Here are two exquisite and very discreet perfumes 
which both ladies and gentlemen allow themselves 

for all occasions. Most good perfumiers, stores and 

: hairdressers take a pride in recommending these two 
p ; famous PINAUD luxuries — both made to the original 


=! PINAUD LTD., ATKINS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.12. 
NEW YORK 
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save time = 
at 
shave time 


with \\ - 
MORNING 
PRIDE 


PRICE 1/10 including 
Purchase Tax 


IN TUBES OR JARS 
AS AVAILABLE 


Specially prepared for use in all climates 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LIMITED 
86 CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1 


A Product of Fairy Dyes Ltd., Glasgow, N.W. 




















the razor ready 
BRUSHLESS 





shaving cream 








Offer tuyiing them, all- I now prefer 


“CRAVEN A 


CORK-TIPPED 





“What a difference their fine tobacco and 
cork-tip makes, and . . they never vary! 


| Medd 





Correras, 150 Years’ Reputation for Quality 





THE WORLD'S FINEST 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


The “ALLEN” Ssif-Propelled Machine 


Pt 





FOR RAPID AND ge 
CUTTING OF ALL KINDS OF ROUGH 
GROWTH, WEEDS, BRACKEN, ETC. ETC 
CUTS 36 INS. WIDE AT ONE PASSAGE 
VARIOUS USEFUL ATTACHMENTS 
Pian i AVAILABLE 


JOWN ALLEN & $008 (OXFORD) L LTD, 
COWLEY, OXFORD, 














COTELLA LTD LONDON Wi 


He's dreaming of the days when 

VANTELLA SHIRTS & 

VAN HEUSEN 
COLLARS / 


are easy 
to get again 

(with unshrinkable 
neckband and 

tabless, boneless, 








buttonless collars!) 


ain 














A GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is second nature to do. 


a good turn, the Church Army appeals on 
behalf of men, ?— « and children needing a 


new start in life. The task of turning sadness | 


—— gladness is mndoos a happy one—will 

OU take a turn? Please send.a gift to 
The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
Church Areor $5, Bere Bryanston St., London, W.!. 
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We now look forward to the salvation 
of our own country by trade, by 
export, and last but not least by 


courage. Wellington tubes are play- 
ing their part, as they did during 





HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 


GREAT BRIDGE 





Criticising the perverse actions of 
the Portuguese Regency, Wellington 
said— They could not see things 
in the same light as I did; they 


were naturally looking to the salva- 
tion of their own Country.” 


the war years, in backing Britain’s 
70 years experience 
in the multiple uses of Iron and 
Steel Tubes is always at your dis- 


Our 


recovery. 


posal. 


TIPTON 


STAFFS | 





| 
| 









maintaining the breed with the new 
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4 a Quarter Larne 





‘Appeal in a car is not unlike appeal in a human being, 


something rather indefinable, but often a combination of 


individuality with irreproachable manners, the best of which 
is modesty. It is just so with the @}; for it accomplishes 


so much and makes so little to-do over it.’’ 
Vide ‘‘Autocar’’ 9th May, 1947 


Price £525.0.0 ex works 
plus purchase tax £146.11 .8 


THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD., AEINGDON-ON-THAMES 
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SOLIDLY STAINLESS THROUGH ¢ THROUGH! 
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By courtesy of The Firth Derihon-Stampings, Ltd., Sheffield. 


for PERMANENCE 


“Staybrite ’’ Steel studs, after over twelve 
years of traffic, are proving that this world- 
famous steel gives the same performance and 
brightness in civiclife that it gives in the house. 


\ RAK NOS 













FIATH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LID. SHEFFIELD 
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He blamed himself—afterwards... 


(A TRUE INCIDENT IN A SHOPPING STREET, THIS SPRING) 


How many traffic mistakes can you 
spot here ? Together, they cost the 
boy a leg. He will never ride again. 
To begin with, of course, there’s the 
mistake of carrying a parcel when 
riding a bicycle. Its weight spoils 
the rider’s balance, and prevents 
him from keeping the bicycle under 
contro] (Paragraphs 63 and 71, the 
Highway Code). 

And the motorist ? His prompt 
action saved the boy’s life, un- 
doubtedly. But a trifle more fore- 
sight might have saved his leg: our 


KEEP DEATH OFF THE ROAD— 





Highway Code (paragraphs 41, 46 
and 49, and, very important, pages 
29 and 30) advises us to give cyclists 
ample room, to adjust speed to 
traffic conditions, to be able to stop 
in the distance we can see is clear, 
and to avoid driving closely behind 
the vehicle in front. 

Neither the boy nor the motorist 
was the “‘ careless type.” Both were 
experienced. Both knew their High- 
way Code. Both failed to apply its 
advice continuously, every minute 
they were on the road. 


LEARN THE HIGHWAY CODE 





Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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A talented cut .. . clever 
shaping — worn open when 
you feel informal . . . closed 
for chic demure. At leading 
Fashion Houses and Stores. 





THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 4), 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 











A dress, cardigan and 
socks suitable jor a 
little treasure of 1 to 
2 years. Ask at your 
wool shop for Jester 
PublicationT wentyfive 


KNITTING WOOLS 


If Jester Washing Instructions are followed 
Jester Wool will never ‘shrink from awash’ 


The Jester Company Limited, Leicester 














BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vi 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER LATE 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 





G B Kent and Sons Lid. 
Brushmakers 


Beauty Secret.. 


The majority of women have the 
mistaken idea that if you brush a per- 
manent or natural wave it is likely to 
straighten it and spoil the “set”. 
Leading hairdressers in England and 
U.S. know that the more you brush a 
permanent or natural wave the longer 
it will last and the more it improves 
the hair and gives a glossy finish to 


the “‘set’’. 


“ALLURE” brush supplies now available at 
leading Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. 


ENCAND 


tro your 


G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 


2A 
A PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
Brushes Coauty cs are 


24 OLD BONO STREET, 





* Lovely redhead DAPHNE 
S DAY, starring Bruton 
Films, writes: “‘] find the Kent- 
Cosby ‘Allure’ Perfume Hair- 
brush improves and beautifies a 
permanent wave and the general 
condi.1on of the hair’, 





PERFUME PAD 


@ REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 

@ HANDLEBACK 
NEYER SPOILT 
BY WATER 

@ ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS AT 
ERUSH BASE 


LONDON, W.1. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








CHARLES CREED 





talks to Anm Seymour 


Ann Seymour, editor of WOMAN AND BEAUTY, interviewed Charles 
Creed, the brilliant designer who today carries on in London the 
great tailoring tradition of his famous father, Henry Creed of Paris. 


Have you any suggestions, Mr. 
Creed, as to the qualities women 
should look for when choosing a 
woollen cloth? 

I would strongly advise a firm, 
but not tight fabric with the 
classical design of a man’s material. 


How can a woman make a suit last 
and look well to the end of its days? 

May I suggest hanging properly 
after each wearing. Button the coat 
so that it falls naturally on the 





hanger and don’t crush amongst 
heavier clothes. Press often and of 
course, brush. 

Have you any decided views on 
colour ? 

My favourite is bright hunting 
yellow. In my opinion, nothing 
could be smarter than a yellow coat 
over a black, brown or navy frock, 
or used for contrast such as a 
collar on a black or brown coat. 
As a colour, it has a wonderful zing. 


An interview sponsored by 


$= TIELANA fabrics 


Shielana fabrics, com; 
produced in 


ising @ variety of woollen and worsted materials, designed and 
eat Britain, are available at the best stores throughout 


List of stores is obtainable from 


the country. 
SHIELANA LTD 2 SAVILE ROW LONDON W1 


‘@s6 
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= CHINA & GLASS 3 
+ LEATHER GOODS 3 
4 FITTED SUIT 2 
% CASES - ETC. 3 
3% z 
= Prices are high. Asprey, a * 
% famous House, will gladly + 
% send a representative 4 
3. where the quantity is too = 
% great to send by registered + 
% post or rail. + 
% Please send parcels or % 
$ letters to address below. + 
% Telephone enquiries to 4 
% Regent 6767,extension40. % 
% ASPREY & CO. LTD. 
% 166 NEW BOND ST. $ 
~ LONDON, W1 & 
XX CD & 








Goddard's 


makers of fine polishes. 


since 1839 


Vv 


SILVER POLISHES * FURNITURE CREAM 
SHOE POLISHES - BRASS POLISHES 
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There are many 
imitations of 


‘Atouse Froud 


KITCHEN FURNITURE 
but only those articles which 
bear the ‘House Proud’ insignia 
are genuine products of 
Vernons Industries. The 
name ‘House Proud’ is a 


guarantee, not only of their 
own integrity, but also of the 


their products. 


quality of 





ZA 
Sold only by a 
approved ‘House Proud ’ Distributors 


VERNONS SALES 





9 VERNON St. LIVERPOOL 2 
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my QUALITY 


the Family 


PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA RD., LONDON, S.E.16 
Established for a hundred years 





YOUR cooking and 





will always please 










BAKING POWDER - JELLIES - BLANCMANGE POWDER 
































English Canned Fruits 








and Vegetables, 

Salad Cream, Sauces 

and other good things 
from Orchard and Garden. 

















“qe 


‘Close-up’ of velvety Monte- 
limart, luscious Strawberry 
Cream, and smooth sweet 
Caramel, three of Fortune’s 
favourites—delicious and 
enticing. 


Here is your 


my pretty maid!... 
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THE DELICATE FORMALITY of a Haydn quartet or 
the cheerful informality of a B.B.C. Quiz: a 
Ferranti receiver gives you either with equal 
satisfaction. The sounds not smudged or slurred. 
The details near and clear. 

A Ferranti set also gives you dependable listening. 
It lasts for years. It needs little or no attention. 
But one day, of course, it may call for some repair 
or replacement. ‘That’s why we try to pick, as 


“FERRANTI 
RADIO 





Ferranti dealers, good dealers — people who 
provide real service. i MOSTON 
MANCHESTER 10; 
FERRANTI LTD ‘222: 
LONDON WC2 








Zipped Box Handbag 


This distinctive model in pig grain hide is lined with real 
suede, and has three inside pockets, a suede purse and a 
mirror. The stiffened frame will keep its shape even if small 
parcels are added to the many essentials which every woman 


£9.5.6 


lies vo carry inher handbag. In black, tan, choco- 
late, navy or scarlet. Size 10} x 7 ins. (Postage 1/-.) 






Handbags, 
Grcund Floor. 


—_ 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SW! 
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a day for 
looking young 
and gay, but, 


No matter how gently it’s spoken, such a home truth can still make 
apretty woman unhappy. For a tired look is no different from 
an old look. Even young skins need Skin Deep as a protection 
against losing youthful freshness. Skilfully blended from oils 
closely resembling the natural ones in the complexion, Skin Deep 


really does your skin good. As 


a foundation it’s a precious 
BEAUTY CREAM 


first-aid to loveliness; at night 
it’s askin food that keeps your 
FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


skin soft, supple, young. 


ATEINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, W.1 ASD~20-1059 








’m kept on my toes, 


says OLD HETHERS 
I’ve been on the go all the week-end making jugful after 
jugful! Lucky I got an extra tin of Robinson’s or you’d have 


gone thirsty. But it’s no trouble really, sir. Making if 
from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley is easy as kiss your hand. 
Quite apart from its being a grand drink, there’s the medical 
angle too. You see, barley water is good for you—and what 
could be better than something you like that does you good? 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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The Londow Charwart 





September 17 1947 





Charivaria 


“THERE is little likelihood of any other country offering 
us help as America did,” says a writer. Still, it is a con- 
tingency we should guard against. 


o o 


An Essex man has offered his post-war credits to the 
Government as a gift. There is a growing feeling that 
this method will save time. 

° ° 


“There was more driving by 
Grove, who in an excess of zeal 
broke his own wicket while 
cutting off his back foot.” 

“Birmingham Mail.” 


Beat that, Compton! 





o ° 


“When my husband said 
he was cold I asked him to 
beat a carpet,” said a 
woman in court, “and he 
disappeared for the rest of 
the day.” Apparently she 
couldn’t see him for dust. 


° ° 


A film dealing with the crisis is to be shown. How do 
you like the trailer? 


° °o 


Market growers have been ploughing spinach back into 
the soil. When conditions improve they will no doubt 
revert to the normal procedure of ploughing the soil into 
the spinach. 


°o °o 











A London flat-dweller complains 
that the tenant above plays the 
same quick-step on a‘ gramophone 
at least fifty times a day. Ultim- 
ately the needle should reach the 
tune on the other side of the record. 








° ° 






A Chelsea artist says he has been 
hunting all over London for a 
particular kind of brush, but with- 
out success. Anybody in the Quorn 
country care to mount him for the 
coming season ? 





N 
























We are told that the direction of labour will depend 
largely on the individual worker’s choice. Of course if his 
name happens to be Hobson... . 


°o o 


“Artist (international repute) will colour your arms and crest in 
oil or water colour.”—Advt. in “Country Life.” 


No, thanks. We have a natural tan. 
re) ° 


A holidaymaker lost her 
ration-book and clothing- 
coupons while riding on the 
roundabouts at a fun fair. 
Unfortunately there were 
no swings. 


° ° 


“You can always tell 
Civil Servants on a sea- 
side holiday,” says a corre- 
spondent. By their buff 
forms. 





o ° 


Short Story 


“ Bed-sitting room for married couple, wife out all day, husband 
out all night. No children.” 


“Wanted” Advt. in “St. Helens and District Reporter.” 


° o 


It is rumoured that the British Food Buying Mission 
is faced with a choice of onions or dates. They should 
consult the host of young ladies 
who regularly have to make this 
decision at the supper table. 





°o ° 







Curiously Enough 
“Back home in Burma before the war 
he received from a certain type of British 
official! the cold shoulder, which made him 
hot under the collar.”—“ Daily Mail.” 


° ° 






A West End hairdresser states 
that men often ask him the secret 
of a good head of hair. Usually it 
is something men like to keep under 
their hat. 
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The Great Unnamed 


troubles we may perhaps be allowed to dwell on the 

hobby of my old friend James Hairbrush, whose 
curious whim it has been for many a long year to gather 
together, not strange surnames that can be found in this 
city, but likely and simple surnames that can’t. 

Unkempt, uncouth, he broods upon this great mystery, 
and one cannot visit him without becoming involved in 
the rather unprofitable chase. 

‘Bull, bull,” he will say; “plenty of Bulls, Hoggs, Lambs. 
You can find as many as you please; even Piggs. But 
how on earth do you account for the fact that no Londoner 
bears the name of Horse?” 

In vain one tells him that historians and philologists, 
not to say heralds, have probably studied the question 
long ago and reached sound conclusions for the oversight. 
He only makes the kind of noise which is usually printed 
pshaw. 

“And sheep,” he mutters darkly. “How could it 
possibly happen that nobody is called Sheep?” 

This of course is the moment for which he has been 
waiting. Qne gets up and returns to one’s arm-chair 
with the two volumes of the Telephone Directory. A 
sinister gleam comes into his eye, and for a long while 
there is nothing to hear but a few muttered syllables, the 
sucking of his pipe and the crackling of page after closely 
printed page. 

“Not a Dog,” he says with a chuckle. “Aren’t dogs 
honoured in England? And not a single Hound.” 

At other times he will hand you a sheet of notepaper 
and say “Tell me, among all. these names which I have 
written here, which are English surnames and which are 
not.” 


T: divert our minds for a moment from these present 


Apple Strawberry Damson 
Pear Raspberry Lemon 
Peach Mulberry Currant 
Plum Cherry Quince 


Of course the tyro gets it wrong every time. 

He has plenty of groups with which to puzzle you, and 
he knows quite well how strong the provocation is to a 
weak and foolish mind. 

“Black, white, grey, brown, yet, in all the course of our 
wonderful and not unwarlike history, doesn’t it strike you 
as curious that no family represented here has acquired 
the name of Red?” 

One murmurs possibly that Communism is a compara 
tively modern growth. 

“And did nobody,” he says with some heat, “ever live 
on old red sandstone, or wear a red feather on his hat, or 
murder a few hated enemies or friends?” 

It is difficult to answer this. 

“And yellow,” he goes on. “Yellow is a primary colour, 
is it not? Was there never a man with jaundice, or a 
man fond of dressing in a yellow doublet and hose? Any 
quantity of pinks, a reasonable gathering of blues, and 
greens—oh, greens without number.” 

“But not without numbers,” one feebly interjects. 

“T thought we were taking this seriously,” he growls, 
and then, switching suddenly to a new source of discontent, 
“IT suppose that when you knew there were hundreds of 
Foxes and plenty of Badgers and Moles, you’d expect 
to _ a few Rabbits, wouldn’t you, in a book of this 
size ? 

“But there are Rabbits.” 

“Not spelled with an i.” 


Scratch, scratch go the. pages, and one has to admit 
defeat again. 

“It’s quite impossible,” one admits with a sigh, “to 
account for these vagaries. There’s probably some obscure 
reason for not being called a rabbit, just as there is for 
not being called a tiger.” 

“There is a Tiger.” 

This is rather daunting. He is pleased in his brief 
triumph and becomes a little more genial towards the 
Empire’s hub. 

“ Birds are fairly satisfactory,” he concedes. “You won’t 
go very far wrong with birds if you confine yourself to the 
ordinary English names. But there are only a couple of 
siskins, and I have been greatly disappointed by the com- 
parative scarcity of larks. And surely, in a land so full 
of bird-music as ours, you would have expected a linnet 
or a pipit ‘to have found its way at least into the outer 
suburbs, wouldn’t you?” 

“And there aren’t any?” 

“There are not.” 

“T shall try warbler,” one says hopefully. But there 
are no warblers in London, or if there are they don’t 
telephone. 

“One might have hoped again,” he continues, “in the 
not innumerable quantity of carrots, onions, leeks, beans 
that are gathered together between Charing Cross and the 
green belt, there would be at least one cabbage amongst us.” 

“Or cauliflower, perhaps? Or potato?” 

“We could hardly anticipate those,” he says with the 
gravity of a prominent statesman making a pronouncement 
on world policy, “but would you like to have a bet about 
turnips ?”’ 

One does not bet with James Hairbrush. 

“How are we off for precious stones?” one possibly 
inquires. 

“Very short of emeralds, but we have a certain number 
of rubies. Diamonds and pearls of course are in good 
supply. I have not studied the market very closely this 
year, and perhaps you might like to prosecute some 
inquiries amongst the less obvious ranges of jewellery.” 

And there one goes again. It will have been obvious 
already perhaps to the very intelligent reader that there 
is a certain inconsistency in my old friend’s character. 
His own name, which might at least have figured as a 
single if rather improbable entry, does not appear in the 
Telephone Directory at all. Yet he does possess an 
instrument. 

“T keep out on purpose,” he says darkly. 

The last time that I went to him I twitted him as usual 
with this secrecy. 

“Tt makes very little difference,” he said. “I have 
hardly any friends, and I don’t use the telephone myself.” 

“Still,” I objected, ‘‘as the only Hairbrush in London...” 

“In a few weeks’ time,” he replied, “‘there will be none. 
I’m having it changed by deed poll to Walkingstick.” 

. EvoE. 
° ° 


The Brighter Side 


— cause for thankfulness may yet appear 
Though everything that can be seems amiss— 
How much more glum I should have been last year 
Had I foreseen how glum I should be this! 
W.K.H. 
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THE RENEGADE 


Lord Hall. “ And while the House of Peers withholds 
Its legislative hand, 
And noble statesmen do not itch 
To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand - (See “Impressions of Parliament,’’ p. 281) 
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“Let’s hope you're right, Simpson, but it looks to me like a return to the scooter.” 


On Eating Alone 


should call my under-waiters together on the afternoon 
of the opening night and say to them, “George, 

Alphonse, Henri! Remember this. Make much of. the 
solitary diner. Serve him first. Ply him with surreptitious 
rolls. And let the wine-list, open at page six, be promptly 
at his elbow. I do not want to hear the phrase ‘In one 
moment, sir,’ addressed in this establishment to any party 
of less than two.” 

On page six of the wine-list are of course the clarets. 

No such instructions have ever been given to the waiters 
at any restaurant at which I have dined alone. ‘Solitary 
gentlemen,” the head-waiter has ordered, “may be dis- 
regarded. Our covers have not been spread for the 
benefit of persons with evening papers jammed into their 
jacket pockets. Make them feel their position. Set them, 
if you can, immediately adjacent to the service door, but 
facing the room, so that they may have the humiliation of 
raising a hand at you every time you flash by into the 
kitchen. You will find it convenient, too, to have the 
unoccupied end of their table to rest your trays on when 
you wish to alter the balance or to scribble a note on your 
pads. But there must be no open rudeness. When you 
whip the menu-card from beneath their noses to present 
it to a party of four who have just come in a murmured 
apology is in order. Nor should you fail to return the 
card when the new party have been served. One of your 
colleagues may need it elsewhere in the room.” 

I think the psychology behind the head-waiter’s in- 
structions is wrong. As an immediate financial proposition 


|: I were the head-waiter of a smart new restaurant I 


the solitary diner is not, I grant him, to be compared with 
the party of four. Alone, a man who catches sight of the 
prices on page six is at liberty to turn with a shudder to the 
end of the book and order lager. But in company, conscious 
of three pairs of eyes so studiously averted, the same man 
has no option. He may shudder, but, if only to break the 
unendurable silence, he must plump for No. 62 at forty-eight 
and sixpence. To watch the air of studied unconcern with 
which such a manreturns the wine-list to the waiter and turns 
brightly to the lady on his left is one of the solitary diner’s 
few consolations for his state. But let the head-waiter 
remember that the lone wolf of to-day may be the genial 
host of to-morrow. He may not be so friendless as he 
looks. If he likes what he sees of the place he may return, 
for all the head-waiter knows, at the head of a party of 
twelve. He may even recommend it to someone who puts 
his expenses down to the firm. 

And your solitary diner sees everything. He is of all 
men the most observant, the most sensitive, the most 
ready to take offence. To the party of four at the next 
table, with their gay talk, their bursts of laughter, their 
quick turns of the head and whispered sallies at his expense, 
the minutes that elapse before the arrival of their soup 
may pass unnoticed. You will see them sometimes with 
their heads so close together that the waiter must cough 
and make a little clatter with his tray before he can 
manceuvre their plates into position. Not so the solitary 
man. The passage of time is not likely to catch him 
unawares. He wants something to do with his hands, and 
he wants it badly. It is not that he is self-conscious, 
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particularly. But already he has looked five times at his 
wrist-watch and drawn his chair up with a little shrug, 
indicating, clearly enough, that his friend can’t be turning 
up after all and he’ll be blowed if he’ll wait any longer. 
Fifteen times he has raised a finger at the waiter and on 
four occasions backed the gesture up with a noise that he 
would never have made if he had taken the precaution of 
clearing his throat beforehand; it has the peculiar property 
of attracting the attention of everybody in the room except 
the waiter. He has tried pulling out his notebook with the 
idea of jotting down a few items in a brisk way, but, failing 
to find a pencil, has been reduced to frowning heavily at 
the Equivalents of Metric and Imperial Weights and 
Measures before shutting it with a surprisingly loud snap 
and stuffing it back into a pocket that has a nail-file in it, 
sharp end upwards. He has thrown so many unconcerned 
glances at the other diners that he would rather fiddle with 
his fish-knife for a solid week than run the risk of catching 
that woman’s eye again. And now he wants his soup. 
It isn’t a very extravagant desire, surely. If he can’t 
have a roll to crumble, then in Heaven’s name let him have 
a soup-plate to bend his reddening face above. 

To a man in such a state as this five minutes are five 
minutes and ten minutes are a lifetime. I do not believe 
that the waiter who finally comes to rest at his elbow after 
a quarter of an hour and says brightly, “Now, sir!”’ is 
handling him in the best possible way. Nor, in my opinion, 
should any waiter, after taking his order, add “casually, 
“And a lager to go with it, sir?’”’ When my financial 
standing is summed up in this contemptuous way I 
abandon my intention of having a lager without hesitation 
and abruptly demand to see the wine-list. When it comes 
I turn at once to page six and order a bottle of No. 70, 
which as everyone knows, is priced at sixty-three shillings. 
This puts the man in his place and ensures that by the time 
I come to pay the bill I am sitting sideways at the table, 
with my legs crossed, and looking quite boldly about the 
room again. I may even be swishing the remains of the 
claret about in my glass in an off-hand sort of way. I then 
give the waiter a thundering tip to complete his discomfiture 
and sweep out. 

But I never go back there—at least, not with a party. 
I wouldn’t take people to such a place. H. F. E. 


° ° 


A Quartet of Genius 


HE Tate Gallery has put us in its debt again—this 
time with a magnificent display of paintings by 
Turner, Constable, Hogarth and Blake, which remain 
on view in four rooms of the Gallery until September 30th. 
The paintings by Hogarth, Constable and Turner, it 
should be said, are those recently returned from exhibition 
in Canada and the United States. The collection of works 
by William Blake comprises the selection recently shown 
on the Continent by the British Council, with additions 
from the collections of Mr. W. Graham Robertson and the 
Tate Gallery. This glorious display, which, though smaller 
in scope, bears comparison with the Burlington House 
Exhibition of 1934, has been further enriched by Hogarth’s 
“David Garrick and His Wife” and a number of important 
Blakes lent by the King. 

Turner is represented chiefly by paintings of his later 
periods—and no phrases can describe the astounding 
pyrotechnics of his maturity. It was E. V. Lucas, I think, 
who once confessed that Cinquevalli’s superb indifference 
to the laws of gravity made him want to cry; and the genius 


of Turner in such exercises in radiant colour as ‘“ Music, 
Petworth,” and “Interior at Petworth’? move one in the 
same way. When a Titan plays with the elements one 
can only marvel. 

While the “Calais Pier” is probably the most astonishing 
tour de force of his early works here, some visitors may find 
more to their taste four lovely little landscapes of about 
1805-10—studies of trees and breezy skies whose influence 
one may perhaps remark in the neighbouring Constables. 

Certainly, as we know from his letters, Constable had 
a boundless admiration for Turner’s early works, and for 
each great master the problem of painting light and air 
became a life-long study. But, unlike his contemporary, 
Constable was content to draw inspiration from the English 
countryside, and particularly from the broad, peaceful 
valley of the Stour as his lyrical landscapes here bear 
testimony. Apart from one or two pleasing by-products 
of his art—the charming portrait of a lady with a music- 
sheet, for example, and the animated “State Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge,” an English counterpart, one might say, 
of Guardi’s ceremonial Venice—the Constables for the most 
part consist of his atmospheric essays about Suffolk and 
Hampstead Heath. 

“The Hay-Wain,” “The Valley Farm” and “Salisbury 
Cathedral” are among his most famous canvases on these 
walls, and it is comforting to observe that the passage of 
more than a century has not dimmed their sparkle. No 
less miraculously fresh are the spontaneous sketches in 
oils on paper—several of them, like the versions of Hamp- 
stead Heath and Willy Lott’s House (lent by the Victoria 
and Albert), being studies for his finished works, and of the 
greatest value to students of his methods. The wonderful 
little “View at Stoke-by-Nayland”’ and the “Weymouth 
Bay,” its beach and headland momentarily illumined by 
a fitful gleam of sunlight, are two such sketches in this 
medium which need not be considered as preliminary 
studies but rather admired for what they are—the exquisite 
products of an incomparable hand and eye. 

After Constable’s fifty-four paintings Hogarth’s eighteen 
must seem a small muster; but a group which contains the 
searching Self-Portrait from the National Gallery, “‘The 
Shrimp Girl,” “‘ Bishop Hoadley,” and the series of conver- 
sation-pieces “Marriage 4 la Mode”’ reveals, at any rate, 
the satirist, moralist and superb portrait-painter. Here is 
Hogarth mixing with society and patronising the popular 
players of his day, Garrick and Miss Fenton, the arch 
impersonator of Polly Peachum; for the devastating critic 
of London’s underworld we must look elsewhere. 

Hogarth, rebel against an outworn academic tradition, 
was first and foremost a realist; Blake, who rebelled against 
the “classical” tradition of Reynolds, was a visionary— 
and a temperament responsive to one of these minds 
requires some attuning to the other. In fact, the contrast 
between the realism of Velazquez and the mysticism of 
El Greco is hardly so striking as that between the painting 
of the artist who expounded his principles in “‘The Analysis 
of Beauty,” and the conceptions of the seer and poet who 
exclaimed “What has reasoning to do with Art or Painting ?” 

Those who appreciate Blake—which means, in some 
degree, sharing his vision—will find in the last room over 
eighty of his paintings and drawings, including the rhythmic 
“Evening” (34), to my mind his most wonderful drawing. 

The uninitiated would do better to seek out Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s gently ironic comments on “Rossetti and his 
Circle” in the Octagon, and enjoy a vision of surely 
universal appeal—that of Oscar Wilde, clasping a lily and 
preaching the gospel of Rossetti for the first time in America 
to a gathering of bemused and respectful ancients. 

N. A. D. W. 
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Office 


YMPSON has been getting very 
worried about all this talk of 
direction of labour, and recently 

he has been answering advertisements 
in the newspapers of situations vacant. 
His idea has been that if he could 
secure a job in some sort of industry 
which did not involve him in any 
actual manual labour it would be in 
the interests both of the country and 
himself. In the end he managed to 
secure a job as Welfare officer to an 
iron foundry in the north. 

His knowledge of iron foundries was 
limited to vague recollections of 
Victorian novels, where the workmen 
lived in a perpetual atmosphere of 
fumes and dirt, and he went out 
and bought a pair of blue overalls 
before he set off for the north. When 
he arrived, however, he found that the 
foundry consisted of an enormous 
block of offices with quite a small lot of 
workshops attached, where they made 
gasometers and a lot of other things 
that he had never connected with 
foundries but were called by-products. 

The managing director was very 
polite, and as nearly everybody else 
had gone home when Sympson arrived 
he personally escorted him through a 
lot of pillared corridors to the office 
that was to be his. It had a huge 
desk and a lot of buttons marked 
“stenographer,” etc. It had a large 
green carpet and a swivel chair. 
Sympson glanced round with satis- 
faction and began to think Welfare 
was a good idea. 

“T shan’t be in until ten in the 
morning,” said the managing director, 
“but if you come yourself at nine you 
can look through the files, and so 
forth. No doubt you will find that 
the drawers of your desk are full of 
junk, but you can chuck it all away. 
I want you to start an absolutely fresh 
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system, and when I get here at ten 
I'll telephone down to you and we'll 
have a good chat.” 

Sympson arrived at the foundry 
offices punctually at nine o’clock next 
morning. He wandered round the 
passages for a while, but he couldn’t 
remember exactly where his office 
was, and he thought the porter would 
laugh at him if he admitted his 
ignorance. He thought of going out 
and buying a false beard and asking to 
see Mr. Sympson, when he would no 
doubt he shown into his own room, but 
in the end he decided to walk up and 
down all the passages until he found a 
familiar landmark. In the end he 
recognized a picture of the Prime 
Minister that he had seen yesterday, 
and going into the office opposite he 
was relieved to find the green carpet 
and the large desk and all the buttons. 
He opened the drawers of the desk one 
by one and found them all stuffed full 
of papers. He collected the papers 
into a huge pile and then rang for his 
office boy to take them away for 
salvage. The boy seemed to hesitate, 
but Sympson used the expression with 
which he used to cow his Kugombas 
and the lad scuffled off. 

Then he rang the bell for his typist, 
a charming girl. He dictated a couple 
of letters about nothing in particular, 
and then noticed that the girl had a bad 
cold and told her that she could have 
the rest of the day off. 

At ten o’clock the managing director 
burst into the room like a tornado. 

“Why,” he asked, “are you sitting 
at my desk ?”’ 

Twenty minutes later, when the 
managing director had finished talking, 
Sympson resigned. He says that he 
felt he could never be happy in a firm 
with so many pictures of the Prime 
Minister about the place. 
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At the Pictures 





The October Man—Captain Boycott—Sarajevo 


HAVE mentioned before that 
invaluable quality possessed by 
some films that makes one enjoy them 
as it were actively, watching with a 





[The October Man film remark- 

SUSPECT ably little 

Jim Mladen). 4s 6 84 Joun MILs harm. His 
fans of course 

will see it as 


kind of concentrated eagerness and 
delight every small detail of even the 
most minor and actionless scene. For 
me, T'he October Man (Director: Roy 
BaKER) has this quality; it gave me a 
good deal of pleasure, and I left in a 
mood of cheerfulness, with a feeling of 
time well spent, that took an hour or 
two to wear off. (Plenty of farces, I 
may remind you, though they may 
cause you to ache with laughter, can’t 
give you that.) Summed wp, this 
would appear to be a not at all unusual 
story of that favourite modern film 
character, the amnesiac (after a brain 
injury) who can’t be sure that he isn’t 
a murderer, and whose efforts to dis- 
cover the truth are given added 
urgency by the fact that he has to 
convince the police as well as himself 
within a limited time; it is the skill 
with which the details are handled that 
makes it all fresh and absorbing—that, 
and the admirable acting by JoHN 
MILts as the man concerned and by 
practically every member of a long 
cast of supporting players. The details 
of life and the oddities of character at 
the small suburban hotel where most 
of the action takes place are most 
satisfyingly presented; nearly every 


moment has a credibility we have come 
to regard as particularly French. (To 
be sure, there is in the film more than 
a hint of Duvivier’s Panique.) Besides 
this there is the suspense 
of the story, constructed 
by Eric AMBLER (who also 
produced the film) with 
all his expected efficiency. 
From certain conflicting 
opinions in the writings of 
others I gather that en- 
thusiasm about this picture 
may be a matter of per- 
sonal temperament, but I 
want there to be no mistake 
about mine (for what it’s 
worth). 


The fact that the story 
of Captain Boycott (Direc- 
tor: Frank LAUNDER) has 
been built round the con- 
ventional figure of a young 
farmer such as it was 
suitable to get STEWART 
GRANGER to 
play does the 


a Stewart Granger film 
and regard him as the 
hero of it, allowing that a 
few dim people embellish 
the fringes of the action 
with character impersona- 
tions while he and his girl 
(KATHLEEN Ryan) work 
out their destiny to their 
own happy ending; but in 


fact it is a reasonably 
accurate version of the 
events in the West of 


Ireland in 1880 that gave 
the word “boycott” its 
small initial letter. The 
most notable figures in it 
are Captain Boycott him- 
self as he is played by 
Crci. PARKER, and some 
of the subsidiary people, 
including Nort PuRCELL 
as a fire-eating country 
schoolmaster. A minor 
point that may strike the 
light-minded is that most 
of the men seem to wear 
side-whiskers and square- 
crowned bowler hats except 
Mr. GRANGER, who _ is 
several times seen in a 
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dark soft hat of conspicuously modern 
appearance. 


Again a “tragic Hapsburg love- 
story” (from the advertisements one 
might almost get the impression that 
this phrase is the name of a well-known, 
specialized art-form) that can be 
recalled in one word, the familiar 
ominous name of the place at which it 
ended... As far as I can remember, 
the film of Mayerling was rather better 
than the film of Sarajevo (Director: 
Max Opuuzs); there seem to be signs of 
haste in this, more especially in the 
ending, after the assassination, which 
is almost perfunctory. But it is very 
well worth seeing for a beautiful per- 
formance by EpwicE FEvILLIERE as 
the Countess Sophie, and for that 
lightness and solidity that come from 
the French way of building up every 
scene, important or not, with those 
imaginative touches of background, 
dialogue and character that seize 
attention and compel belief. How much 
excuse there is for crediting the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand with demo- 
cratic sentiments I don’t know—but 
that’s the way the story has been 
constructed. .M. 


(Captain Boycott 
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“If you'll take my tip you'll make an appointment 
the next time you wish to see Mr. White.” 


Vale 


T was a golden summer. 
| Now the bloom of the hollyhock has climbed 
hand-over-hand to the top; 
the morning mists are slow to disperse; 
the chestnuts are dropping, spike-cushioned in 
the leaves. 


But it was a golden summer. 

We must keep its moments, 

sunk in the softened wax, 

clear when the cold stiffens the mind... 

The unblanketed bed, 

the beat of the heat on the shutters, 

the sweat on the wrists 

after the second cup of office tea; 

the cricket match 

and the parked windscreen 

behind long-off, 

its blaze muffled with blazers 

to appease the batsmen appealing against the 
blinding light; + 

brown-bellied children 

panted and panting in suburban side-streets, 

blissful with buckets; 

grey dust patches 
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on the service-lines of parched tennis-courts 
seen from train windows; 

the schoolboy on a Moray moor 

whose nose bled 

from purple exhaustion and excitement 

on his first fabulous four-ten Twelfth; 
flannelled, unwaistcoated Civil Servants 

at The Reform, 

sherry-drinking before lunch, 

base-circling the big empty fireplace, 

focal from habit, 

fuel-conservatives at ease, 

freed of their files, 

wistfully burgeoning; 

that schoolmaster type 

with the fearful old hat and blinking spectacles, 
stepping from the Paris plane at Northolt 
into the blistering sunlight, 

and carrying an ice-axe 

rather furtively through the Customs. 


It was a golden summer, 

cauterizing our discontent, 

grilling our grumbles, 

ironing out the headlined crises, 

muffling the nine-o’clock ancestral voices 
that droned on our sun-logged consciences 
evening after evening 

through the open windows 

on to a moth-flecked garden. 


Now the chestnuts are dropping, spike-cushioned 
in the leaves, 

And we, soaked in sunshine, 

wait for the winter. 


° ° 


Happenings 


EALING as I shall be with some of the happenings 
that make up the warp and weft of ordinary life, 
I think it right to begin with form-filling; and the 
first thing I want to say is that most people cannot write 
both of their Christian names in capitals as big as their 
surnames without feeling self-advertising to the point of 
having misread the instructions. Perhaps they have. 
Psychologists say that nothing starts form-fillers off on the 
wrong foot like getting their own names wrong—I mean 
wrong in the eyes of the examiners. It is significant, but 
hardly surprising, that form-fillers think of the people they 
are filling in the forms for as the same as the people they 
used to do history papers for—liverish, or hoping for 
mistakes, and no keener on blots than the blot-makers 
anticipate. 


ioe sort of form filled in by most of us has a character- 
istic colour which may be defined as a very pale biscuit 
—I mean, any biscuit that colour would be a very pale 
biscuit—and a characteristic surface, smooth enough but 
containing the usual bits. The space between the lines 
we are supposed to write on is big enough for small writing 
but cramping for big, thus giving small writers an unfair 
advantage which they do not think will help. On the 
left of these lines you get the instructions; and I think it 
right to say that if people study these instructions, as they 
do afterwards, they find them perfectly consistent: it is 
the dashers-off, the people who launch into an essay at the 
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sight of a likely word, who write everything twice. Some 
form-fillers are of course more essay-writers than others, 
and these people must check their tendency to semi-colons, 
because semi-colons suggest style, or trying to be clever, 
and the public knows from instinct that form-setters do 
not want form-fillers to be clever. They just want them 
to be good. 

The space allowed for each answer varies from form to 
form and answer to answer, sometimes frightening the 
public by suggesting a paragraph where it had thought a 
few words would do, and sometimes cramping it so that 
it has to build out into the right-hand margin with the sort 
of chatty little fence it uses in talkative postcards. But 
the biggest discrepancy usually occurs in the space for the 
address, and it is typical that people struggling to fit an 
unwieldy address into an intractable space feel that they 
have only themselves to blame. With signatures, on the 
other hand, the form-filler is always right; the longer our 
name, the stupider the little bit of space for not knowing 
better. (Psychologists used to wonder why human nature 
was so fond of its own signature until they realized that 
this rational approach would get them nowhere in their 
job.) 


ECAUSE form-filling is on the whole such a com- 

plicated business I want to end my remarks on it with 
two very simple kinds of form for which the public is not 
nearly grateful enough. One is the little bits of tissue- 
paper we have to sign for a registered letter, the other that 
huge wall-sheet the parcel-delivering people stick up in 
the hall so as to point out which line refers to us. All 
that is needed for either is a signature we can write as 
badly as we like for all anyone cares, but the wall-sheet is 
the more exciting because of the kick it gives people to 
see their own name and address on a list they didn’t know 
about. This is almost, and for less analysable reasons, as 
flattering as seeing ourselves in print. 

Although a telegram form is not like an ordinary form 
in that no one is mentally standing over us making us 
fill it in, it 7s like one in that we do have to fill it in if we 
are to get what we are expecting, in this case a request for 
one and twopence and the feeling of a job well done. 
People standing at the counter while someone the other 
side counts what they have written are filled with a tenuous 
pride in their work. It is not perhaps their best, it may 
shed a bit too much light on their home Jife—on the fact, 
for example, that one of their relations is having a birthday 
—but it represents several minutes of honest effort and 
someone they can see is reading every word of it, which 
does not happen to every author. People sending their 
telegrams on the telephone also have an exciting time, for 
they are, as it were, given a private view of what it will 
sound like, and, with all that bandying about of their own 
Christian names, they will end on the best of terms with 
the operator. Their trouble is in judging the acoustical 
properties of an operator’s clacking world, which is partly 
why they start by saying “I want to send a telegram ”’— 
words used for testing purposes as much as to illustrate 
human nature’s inability to see itself as one of a lot of 
people wanting the same thing. 


bee next happening I want to tell you about does not 
happen all the time to everyone, which is perhaps as 
well. It consists of having ought a set, or length, of 
books which then must be fitted into the buyer’s book- 
shelves in such a way that all anomalies shall be removed 
from the existing arrangement, which has been gradually 
getting messed up by the almost chemical process yeasting 
around any collection of books. The point about fitting 


a new set of books into an old lot of books is that it starts 
by going to be the work of the moment and in no time 
becomes a maelstrom, if that is the word I need for a piled- 
up sofa with all the books at the bottom of the pile. Any 
two people, however friendly, embarking on this process 
are bound to encounter a clash of principles before they 
reach the final stage of ramming everything into the bottom 
shelves; for the principles of book-arrangers are idealistic 
and unbendable, and may be summed up as an inability 
to believe that anything the other person suggests makes 
sense until they have refused to give it a fair trial. It says 
much for the ennobling influence of books, however, that 
no argument on their arrangement degenerates into a 
quarrel; the worst you get is one person fading out and the 
other finishing it off as quickly as possible. As I was 
saying, book-arranging accelerates tremendously towards 
the end anyway, and many a backless atlas is surprised to 
find itself in its old home again after an anxious hour on 
the floor. Another notable point about book-arranging 
is that, like all artistic processes, the trouble that went into 
it is soon forgotten and in a few hours the order will be as 
inevitable, or as likely.to get gradually messed up again, 
as before. 


INCE I have been dealing with literary happenings, or 
at any rate happenings to do with paper, I want to end 
by describing how people feel when they find an old toffee- 
paper in a pocket. Philosophers have long noticed that 
found toffee-paper fairly gets the philosophical works, being 
read, mentally dated and brooded about to a degree which 
suggests that toffee-paper is to the public what faded roses 
are to the average song-writer. They point out the contrast 
between this attitude and people’s attitude to recent 
toffee-paper scattered over a room the evening before, a 
mixture of the disapproving virtue common to tidiers and 
suspicion that the other people had a go at the bag when 
they were out of the room. 














Your ticket, your pocket- 
money, Daddy’s sweet coupons?” 


“Got everything, dear? 
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An Innocent in Britain 
(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to find out how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 
XV—The Highlands 


LASGOW is never more lovely, I am given to under- 
stand, than on a Saturday night when the newsboys 
of Sauchiehall Street can announce victories for 

the Rangers, the Celtic and Queen’s Park, but even then, 
and with postage prepaid, its physical charms are nothing 
to write hame aboot. Such beauty as there is distils 
itself in the eye of the beholder. It is distilled beauty, 
you might say. The dark outlines of Union Street and 
George Square soften in penumbral uncertainty ; the lighted 
windows of the bars multiply and coruscate confusedly ; 
the dusty pavement sparkles with litter and rolls like a 
promenade deck. And as Glasgie rotates its citizens sing 
their anthem to communal ownership. 

By early Sunday morning the city has recovered its 
stability and busy fingers are at work chalking notices on 
the Clyde bridges and the conerete blocks of George Square. 
Notices like these, scores of them: 





11.0 a.m. 
“THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF SYNDICALISM”’ 


No CoLiLEcTION 








C. P. Ratry, 2.30 
Au. Batreson on “Ben SmitH, PLutocratT” 


Roti Up 











At Mrs. Upscheider’s earnest request we made a round of 
these meetings. We heard Tom somebody or other 
screaming abuse at Mr. Bevin, and Alec (just Alec) straining 
away at the pillars of the Bank of England. The language 
was startling and powerful, guaranteed to make a pair of 
ears burn briskly at four hundred and one miles via 
Carstairs. I led my American friends away to the station 
just as the bigger and more sulphurous adjectives were 
rolling up. 

Miss Franklin was anxious to see Loch Lomond, which she 
considered “a natural.” Mrs. Upscheider wanted to do 
either the Burns or the Scott country, but not both. So 
we compromised and headed for the Trossachs. At Stirling 
we examined the castle and the gap; at Callander we 
brought sprigs of “Genuine Scottish Heather”; in the 
Trossachs we made immediately for Loch Katrine armed 
with copies of The Lady of the Lake. 

Now, to explain this next paragraph or so, I should tell 
you that whenever representatives of this paper travel by 
water they expect to find accommodation on the captain’s 
bridge. It is a sort of tradition, you might say. So as 
soon as the s.s. Sir Walter Scott put off from the Trossachs 
Pier I made my way through the trippers, presented my 
credentials to Skipper McKinnon, explained all about the 
tradition and took the wheel. The following conversation 
then took place: 

“How old is your craft, sir? She looks in excellent trim.” 

“Forty-nine years. Constrructed at Dumbarton she 
was in ’98.” 


“Dumbarton? But...” 

“Aye, Dumbarton. Constrructed, brought overland an’ 
assembled here. Ye’ve hearred o’ this Kaiser-chap in 
America nae doot; well (Mrs. U. pricked up her ears), he 
was aboot forrty yearrs behind the times.” 

In silence we nosed our way through the narrow channel 
between Ellen’s Isle and the mainland. Then to relieve 
the tension I introduced a note of levity. 

““Ha-ha! Well, this is one old boat that didn’t get to 
Dunkirk, eh! Ha-ha!”’ 

Skipper McKinnon’s grip tightened on the rail and I saw 
his knuckles whiten (blanch?). “Nae, she didna appearr at 
Dunkirk,” he said, ‘but she a’most did an’ a’. They 
lookit her o’er in 1940—some big-wig came up here specially 
frae the Admiralty. But they turned her doon wi’ mony 
regrrets.’’* 

We said we were very sorry. 

The Sir Walter Scott will never be quite so distinguished 
as her predecessor of the same name, for Queen Victoria 
herself travelled on the older boat when she opened Glasgow 
Corporation’s pipeline to Loch Katrine. That was many 
years ago, and I am very surprised that there is as yet no 
market for deck-chairs and bits of rail that Queen Victoria 


sat or leaned on. It will come, nae doot. 








“|. . straining away at the pillars of the Bank 
of England.” 


Loch Katrine is nine miles long and ninety fathoms deep 
(I think), and the steamboat makes two return trips each 
day with about three hundred passengers; so you can 
imagine what interesting computations kept us busy for 
the next hour or so. At the eastern end of the loch we 
went ashore for a few minutes and inspected a handsome 





* This article should be read as it was written—with a glossary 
at the elbow. Try the last few pages of a Scott novel. 
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boss of what I supposed would be called gneiss or schist. 
Aboard again we took refreshments on the lower deck, 
where we found numerous English visitors dashing off 
picture postcards at great speed. 

“TIsn’t it simply beautiful?” said one scribbler, blotting 
vigorously. 





“Bracken doesn’t.” 


“Oh, yes,” said her companion reassuringly. “I keep 
looking up, dear.” 

Loch Lomond, just across thé divide, is a little disappoint- 
ing after Loch Katrine. We ran into so many “Bonnie 
Banks” tea-rooms, prefabricated plaids, synthetic sporrans 
and hikers crooning smash-hits from Oklahoma ! that we 
longed for the pale high solitudes. So we examined the 
map and found just what we wanted. It wasn’t much of 
a ben, very small as bens go—under 2,000 feet in fact— 
but a ben nevertheless and practically next door to Ben 
Nevis himself. This should have been child’s-play after 
our adventures on Snowdon, but unfortunately there 
seemed to be no mountain railway handy, not even a 
funicular. We were disappointed but still determined. 

One important rule about ben-climbing, we discovered, 
is to straighten the knees after each step. Another is to 
choose a path where the sheep provide a good firm grip. 
Bracken doesn’t. We reached one summit after another 
until breathing became a terrible hardship—it does, you 
know, at these high altitudes. Then we fell back exhausted 
against a boss of Hebridean granite and dreamed of a night 
on the bare mountain. 

We awoke within an hour of dinner and with at least one 
more summit to go. Below us Scotland lay like a huge 
map, and we tried unsuccessfully to find some likeness in it 
to “‘the head and shoulders of a man playing the bagpipes,” 
as one highly imaginative if not gifted writer put it. The 
descent was a little easier. We passed several flocks of 
sheep making for their beds in the heights after a day of 
foraging among the heather and cotton sedge, and then we 
came upon a shepherd, an old man with long white hair, 
a beard made of tooth-brush bristles, and a lot to say. 


He told us that his sheep were lazy, always manceuvring 
for an easy nibble at the lowland pasture (which they would 
need in winter) instead of working away at the uplands. 
I said that Mr. Shinwell was having the same sort of trouble 
with his coal, and asked whether the liver fluke was 
troubling him at all this year. “No,” he said with an 
infectious twinkle, “‘but it’s troubling the sheep.” I didn’t 
catch the names of the old man’s dogs, but I noticed that 
he addressed one of them in Gaelic and the other in English. 

By the way, can’t the Government do something to 
improve the distribution of tobacco in the Highlands? 
This hard-working shepherd has been unable to buy an 
ounce for years and has to rely entirely on the generosity 
of visitors. He might have returned the pouch, though ! 

At Fort Augustus, the northernmost limit of our expedi- 
tion, we looked in vain for signs of the monster of Loch Ness. 
There was one breathless moment when Miss Franklin 
noticed something peculiarly white and gleaming among 
the sedge. But, no, we were on the wrong spoor: it was 
only, as it happens, an old copy of the Daily Mail. Oddly 
enough we found local interest in the monster at a low ebb. 
““We’ve had very few requests for it this year an’ we have 
no’ bothered,” they told us. “But next year it should be 
worrth all the fuss an’ bother o’ resuscitation. The Scottish 
Travel Association has only to say the worrd.” 

The population of the Highlands is very scant—less than 
one hundred to the square mile in many regions. . So when 
we (or, rather, Mrs. Upscheider) rowed across Loch Achray 
and tied up our boat near the Old Mill—‘‘in the pass through 
which Rob Roy thundered . . .”—we hardly thought it 
necessary to do more than pocket the rowlocks and hide 
the oars in the long grass. We were wrong. We returned 
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“, . . fo find the boat gone.” 


from tea to find the boat gone. There was nothing for it 
but to shoulder the oars and tramp back to the hotel in 
the rain. 

A puzzling feature of the incident is that when the boat 
was subsequently recovered from a spot half a mile away 
it contained an empty bottle and a hat. The hat was 
mine. Hop. 
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“Just getting the feel of post-September motoring.” 


OU will not remember 
in your short lives, 
O swallows! an English 


summer 
gold as this: 


why do you cry 
in the thin but milk-warm air 
for the Afric sun’s hot kiss ? 


Go, then— 

if, like the cuckoo, 

go you must— 

seek, 

the sea crossed, 

the crumbling ziggurat, 
a brassier sky, 

O swallows! 

and ox-stirred dust, 


Departure 
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and star-pulsed nights, 
quick-falling —— 


but tell them that 
England is England still, 
who lift their hearts 

to see your wings 

cutting the exile’s sky. 


Come, when the spring returns, 
come home again: 

you will not grieve them 
departing, 

as you grieve us, 

for they will know 

why home your hearts are tugged: 
summer, next year, 

may not be gold as this: 

but, swallows, you will return— 
they wil know why. R. C. 8. 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND THE PIG 


“Fire won’t burn stick 
Stick won’t beat dog 
Dog won't bite pig 
Pig won’t get over the stile 
And I shan’t get home to-night.” 
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“And we are appealing to you to step it up to a five-and-a-half-dragon week.” 


HIS column read with an almost 

proprietorial interest a recent 

account of the prosecution of a 
street-trader. 

“He was fined 2s. 6d. . . . for 
obstructing the officer in his duty. 

“Tt was stated that he said to the 
officer: ‘You can’t move me. This is 
a free country and I am a citizen and 
know my rights. I am entitled to 
stand here as much as you are.’ 

“The magistrate, Mr. Paul Bennett, 
V.C., pointed out that Blake was 
‘quite wrong’ in his law. ‘You have 
no right to stand still on the pavement’, 
he said. Blake replied: ‘I was talking. 
Surely I am not expected to keep 
walking during a conversation.’ 

““You only have a right to move up 
and down,’ said Mr. Bennett. ‘You 
had better accept it from me. If I 
am wrong you can go to the Court of 
Appeal.’”’ 

Now, as long ago as 1927, this 
column had the honour to report, in 
these pages, the judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor in the Misleading Case of 
Engheim, Markovitch, Kettelburg, Wein- 
baum and Oski v. The King. Among 
other things, the noble lord said: 

““T have had occasion to refer before 


The Cosmic Mess 


to the curious delusion that the 
British subject has a number of rights 
and liberties which entitle him to 
behave as he likes so long as he does no 
specific injury or harm. There are 
few, if any, such rights, and in a public 
street there is none; for there is no 
conduct in a public thoroughfare which 
cannot easily be brought into some 
unlawful category, however vague. If 
the subject remains motionless he is 
loitering or causing an obstruction; if 
he moves rapidly he is doing something 
which is likely to cause a crowd or a 
breach of the peace; if his glance is 
affectionate he is annoying, if it is hard 
he may be threatening, and in both 
cases he is insulting; if he keeps him- 
self to himself he is a suspicious 
character, and if he goes about with 
two others or more he may be part of 
(a) a conspiracy, or (6) an obstruction, 
or (c) an unlawful assembly; if he 
begs without singing he is a vagrant, 
and if he sings without begging he is 
a nuisance... It was held so long ago 
as 1887 by Mr. Justice Charles that 
the only right of the subject in a public 
street is to pass at an even pace from 
one end of it to another, breathing 
unobtrusively through the nose.” 
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The disturbing thing is that this 
column cannot now remember why it 
used the prophetic style and title of 
Mr. Justice Charles. Anyhow, it seems, 
he was right. 

if # # # # 

Going back again, but not so far, 
this column would remind its uncount- 
able readers of the bold stand it took 
about this year’s Derby, how it refused 
to be bamboozled by the ‘“ wonder- 
horse” Tudor Minstrel, how surprised 
it was that none of the experts who 
“gave” it so confidently thought fit to 
grovel, or even apologize, after the race. 

But conscience gnaws its way 
through in the end; and this column, 
on behalf of that poor sheep the 
punter, is glad to applaud the very 
handsome amende that appeared in the 
racing column of The Times last week: 

“The result of the Derby this year, 
following the lesson of Airborne’s 
Derby in the previous year, will have 
cured many of us, for a time at least, of 
the belief that doubtful stayers can 
win the Epsom classic. 

“On rare occasions in the past, 
unfortunately, a colt who seemed not 
truly bred for a mile and a half has 
won and these few exceptions are there 
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to mislead. This encouragement is all 
that is wanting when the mind is 
already made up and has selected a 
horse whose breeding is clearly not that 
of a Derby winner. Then follows the 
insidious and vicious theory—always 
prevalent when the horse in question 
is an exceptionally doubtful stayer— 
that he is so much better than the 
others that they cannot extend him 
and therefore he will not know he is 
racing for the first half-mile. Another 
argument in the same category is that 
the speedy short runner will go so fast 
in the first mile that the stayers will be 
carried off their legs and it is they who 
will be pumped out. Those of us who 
have taken a vow never to be fooled 
again will approach the St. Leger with 
considerable caution.” 

Is this confession a record ? 


Yes. 


Another avowal, as frank but less 
praiseworthy, has startled us in a 
different paper. The writer is about to 
emigrate to Canada with his wife and 
children. He writes merrily: 

“Best fun we have had in our 
preparation to go abroad has been 
selling the furniture. Let my wife 
take over here: 

“We called in a valuer who gave 
us estimated selling prices on suites, 
carpets, etc. When he had gone we 
doubled the prices, advertised in the 
local paper and in shop windows. 

“*For days our home was like a 
railway station—young couples, old 
maids, dealers, and sedate housewives 
peering, testing and examining.’ 

“Prices for household effects have 
dropped, but pre-war furniture and 
fittings still bring good money. Some 
examples—self-coloured Wilton carpet, 
cost in 1939 13 gns., sold for £40; 
Indian carpet, 3 yds. by 3 yds., pre- 
war price £6, last week’s price £15; 
suites and odd pieces of furniture 
brought approximately three times 
what we paid for them, after eight 
years’ use.” 

Well, well, let brotherly love con- 
tinue. The emigrant’s next article, no 
doubt, will be full of complaints about 
the high price of <verything in Canada. 


* * * * * 


“Ought to be impeached.” One hears 
this grimly muttered here and there. 
It seems to give comfort to the 
citizens who mutter it; and it is just 
as well that the ancient forms of the 
Constitution should be kept in mind. 
But few of the mutterers seem to be 
clear how impeachments are done, 
exactly ; and many seem to think that in 
this way they will be able to get at their 
least favourite Ministers themselves. 


This column must remind these that 
it is the House of Commons who “first 
find the crime and then, as prosecutors, 
support their charge”’’ before the House 
of Lords. In the present House of 
Commons it is unlikely that a majority 
would be obtained for a motion to 
impeach the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or even the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. But presumably any Member 
can put down a motion and try. Just 
one hundred years ago a Mr. Anstey 
tried to have Lord Palmerston im- 
peached, but did not get very far. The 
last case, this column understands, was 
Lord Melville’s in 1806. A pity! 

But what, dear mutterer, are you 
going to impeach your pet Ministers 
for? What is the charge? It has to be 
“for high crimes and misdemeanours 
beyond the reach of the law, or which 
no other authority in the state will 
prosecute. . . . Impeachments are 
reserved for «xtraordinary crimes and 
extraordinary offenders. ...” (Erskine 
May). 

But what is a high crime or mis- 
demeanour (apart from _ treason)? 
Erskine May, drying-up, not for the 
first time, at the interesting point, 


° 


does not even give an example. But 
this column’s, or rather Wharton’s, 
dear old Law Lexicon, speaks of “high 
misdemeanours such as the mal- 
administration of such high officers as 
are in public trust and employment, 
usually punishable by parliamentary 
impeachment’’; and that seems to give 
us a field delightfully open and wide. 
One might, for example, put down a 
motion for impeachment on the whole 
business of the Loan: much more 
satisfactory than a mere proposal to 
reduce a Minister’s salary by £100. 
And, presumably, time would have to 
be found to discuss it; for a motion 
accusing a Minister of high crimes and 
misdemeanours could hardly be allowed 
to remain on the Order Paper in- 
definitely. 

Another attractive approach would 
be by way of Bill of Attainder, “declar- 
ing persons attainted and their pro- 
perty confiscated”. But to-day the 
Government appropriates all private 
Members’ time, and they cannot 
introduce a Bill at all; so that avenue 
is barred. 

Never mind, mutterers. Cheer up! 
You have been heard. A. P.H 


° 


Habeas Porcum 


HIS week our road has found its 
communal soul—in the pig-bin. 
Munich, Dunkirk, D Day, even 
Messrs. Shinwell and Strachey, could 
not do it. Husbands remained un- 
sociable; wives were knit only in the 
loosest and most superficial sorority. 
But now the impossible has happened. 

I am told that there are roads and 
even boroughs where communal pig- 
bins are unknown. Our _ pig-bin 
arrived in September 1939 (that is, 
about sixty crises ago) and must be 
numbered with the pioneers. It has 
always stood outside No. 27. We do 
not know why. Until this week its 
position was as uncontroversial as a 
pillar-box’s. We scarcely thought 
about it, except once or twice a year 
when one wrote a letter to the Health 
Committee about its insanitary con- 
dition. 

There have been three successive 
occupants of No. 27 in the last eight 
years. Mr. Penny, a realist, accepted 
the presence of the pig-bin outside his 
dining-room window as a necessary 
item of the landscape, not very 
pleasant perhaps, but part of his war 
sacrifice. The Shillings, who followed 
him, scarcely seemed to notice it and 
never complained of it. Regularly 
every three months Mrs. Shilling 
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would run over it as she reversed the 
car out of the garage; her foot used to 
slip off the clutch, Mr. Shilling once 
told me. But the Pounds had scarcely 
moved into No. 27 before they were 
sniffing and scowling and carrying out 
furtive reconnaissances. I fancy that 
it was Mrs. Pound who objected; I 
never saw a woman so lacking in 
civic sense. 

Admittedly there was no specific 
mention of the pig-bin in their lease; 
and people like the Pounds do not 
know the meaning of Natural Law. 
Their fastidious senses were offended 
by the presence of a few blue-bottles, 
the rattle of the tin lid, the merest 
sniff of yesterday’s haddock. They 
have friends in high places, including 
the City Council; and Mrs. Pound 
made her husband’s life a burden as 
long as the pig-bin rested outside 
No. 27. 

Last Friday morning, as successive 
housewives tripped forth from their 
front doors, each with her little offering, 
they found that It was gone. After a 
period of initial confusion Mrs. Polygon 
(her husband was in the Observer 
Corps) spotted it in the middle distance 
outside No. 78, which is temporarily 
vacant. A ripple of horror passed 
along the twin ranks of indignant 
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“ According to my husband, the whole trouble is that party politics have got into the hands 


of the wrong party.” 


ladies. Some protested that they 
were not long-distance walkers; others 
that there was a right and a wrong 
way of introducing reforms, and that 
Mrs. Pound was a hussy; one and all 
declared that so long as the pig-bin 
stayed outside No. 78 every scrap of 
swill would go straight into the dust- 
bin. The place for a pig-bin was 
indefeasibly the strip of pavement 
outside No. 27, and it was outrageous 
for a newcomer to flaunt the wishes of 
an entire road and carry on intrigues 
at the town hall. 

Mrs. Pound was at once sent to 
Coventry. As she is away all day at 
work in the City, and only on nodding 
terms with a few of her new neighbours 
in our road, we are not absolutely 
certain if she noticed. But one must 
do something. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Pilchard and Mrs. 
Winkle, ladies with natural gifts of 
leadership and an imposing residential 
qualification, went into conference 
over the crisis. Everyone insisted that 
No. 27 had not a shred of grievance 
against the nice p.-b.; but, equally, 
every other household was determined 
that wherever the thing stood it was 
not coming on to their own or their 


neighbour’s doorstep. There is as 
much art in siting a pig-bin as in 
placing and replacing a pill-box. Sun, 
wind, dogs, children and street lamps 
are all relevant factors; and the more 
the planning staff brooded on the 
problem the more convinced they 
became that No. 27 was the only 
possible spot. Within twenty-four 
hours the road agreed unanimously on 
a return to the status quo; the Pounds 
alone were not consulted, as it was 
clear that they would not be impartial 
like the rest of us. 

Young Mr. Hake of No. 14, who used 
to be a commando, offered then and 
there to carry the bin back to No. 27; 
Mr. Whiting, his neighbour, who works 
at the Inland Revenue, favoured a 
night operation. But it is not demo- 
cracy’s method to answer force with 
force. It was agreed that Mrs. Winkle 
should speak to her son-in-law at the 
town hall (he has a good deal of 
influence with the pig-bin people) and 
invoke the proper channels. On 
Tuesday the men came with the lorry, 
emptied the bin, and unobtrusively 
deposited it outside No. 27. 

We are all delighted to have it back 
again—all, that is to say, except the 
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Pounds, who looked decidedly sour 
when they came home at night. There 
is a rumour that Mrs. Pound has a 
cousin in the Cabinet (mind you, I can 
believe it) and does not mean to haul 
down her flag so easily. But what 
really matters is that any number of 
families in our road have got quite 
friendly this week “during the trouble” 
with the strangers who live next door. 
Several of the husbands have actually 
spoken to eachother. Weare thinking 
of starting a Neighbourhood Unit with 
headquarters at our local pub, which 
is called the Pig and Whistle. 


° ° 


Rational 


WE are told, as restrictions increase, 
That our rations of petrol will cease. 
Well, they stopped them before 

Till the end of the war; 
Is it now till the end of the peace? 


°o ° 


A Coupon Question 


“What Materials Can We Use For 
Our Bodies?” 
Heading in motor trade paper. 
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i eer Y, September 
9th.—The House of 
Lords presented an Ascot- 
like appearance this after- 
noon as their Lordships 
returned from their vaca- 
tion for a special sitting. 
When the two Houses rose early in 
August it was arranged that the Lords 
should resume their sitting on Septem- 
ber 9th, while the Commons adjourned 
(at least nominally) until October 
20th. 

But it. was soon clear that the 
drawing-room, well-dressed appearance 
the place presented, with the ladies 
all smartly turned out, and the men 
with that tanned, carelessly-faultless 
air, was a singularly bad piece of 
casting. For it was plain from the 
moment the curtain rose (if the change 
from Ascot to the theatre is permis- 
sible) that the drama was to be one of 
those crook-and-prosecutor affairs. 

One of those pieces where the crook 
practically admits the crime but says 
over and over again to the baffled and 
fuming prosecutor: ‘You prove it!” 
And the prosecutor proceeds to exercise 
his ingenuity on the accused in an 
effort to make him “talk.” 

The plot—even the dialogue—to-day 
was extraordinarily close to the Trans- 
atlantic original. Lord Hat, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, as the Accused, 
walked into the House as jauntily and 
unconcernedly as the part demanded. 
He had with him a sheaf of papers, and 
he bowed politely to the Prosecutor 
(played by Lord Satispury), who sat 
opposite with his assistants, and then 
looked defiantly around the crowded 
court. 

Crowded it certainly was. Lord 
MarcEsson took a seat among the 
robed Bishops, and it says much for 
the former Conservative Chief Whip’s 
adaptability that he seemed to fit 
perfectly into that setting. Sir Percy 
Harris, a former Liberal Chief Whip, 
was on the steps of the Throne hemmed 
in by a crowd of fellow Privy Coun- 
cillors, eldest sons of Peers, Peers and 
anyone else who could squeeze in. Lord 
MarcHwoop found a perch on a 
distant back-bench; Lord Jowrrt, the 
Lord Chancellor, whose wig and gown 
would have completed the court 
setting, was absent abroad on official 
business, and his place on the Woolsack 
was taken by Lord DroGHEDA. 

When the ushers had succeeded in 
packing the audience into its various 
nooks and crannies, Lord Hatt (as if 
to demonstrate his toughness and to 
carry the war at once into the 
Prosecutor’s camp) rose and made a 
statement on his own account. 

This had been carefully typed out 


Tuesday, September 9th.—House of Lords: 
Alone. 
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Business Done: 


in advance, and the Accused read it 
with precision. 

Lord Hatt said that, while he could 
not stop the Conservative and Liberal 
Peers bringing the House together if 
they liked, he (like arrested persons in 
the British courts) need not say 
anything. He clearly implied a fear 
that anything he did say might be 
taken down in writing and used in 
evidence against him. The stern and 
aggressive phrasing of the statement 
suggested that it had been written for 
some such doughty fighter as Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, and the gentle 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





17. Lord Beveridge. 


and polite tones of Lord Hatt seemed 
not quite to fit. 

However, setting his jaw, Lord HaLi 
did his best with the “lines’’ and made 
his case that the Government had no 
intention to give their Lordships any 
information that was not simultane- 
ously given to the Commons. Their 
Conservative and Liberal Lordships 
registered surprise as he justified his 
refusal to talk on the ground that the 
Commons were not then sitting. 
Therefore, there would be no statement 
of Government policy, for this would be 
to treat the elected House as being of 
“no account.” As though worried by 
the words he had had to say, Lord 
Hatu asked forgiveness for having 
spoken “bluntly and plainly.” 

Lord SaLisBuRY jumped up with 
the obvious suggestion that, if the 
Government thought it unjust to 
the Commons to make an exclusive 
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statement to the Lords, the 
correct course was to sum- 
mon the Great Elected and 
give them the statement 
too. 

Lord Hatt, smiling de- 
fiantly, shook his head and 
said, “Not on your dictation.” Lord 
SALISBURY, eyeing him sternly, told him 
that their Lordships were out to help 
the country, not to hinder the Gov- 
ernment. As for the Government, it 
reminded him of Alice in Wonderland, 
where the King, wishing to get Alice 
out of court, invented “Rule 42,” to 
the effect that all over a mile high must 
leave the court. To which Alice acutely 
retorted that that was not a regular 
rule at all, but had just been invented. 

All this concern for the Constitution 
was something new and unexpected 
from His Majesty’s present advisers, 
said Lord Sauispury. Very new— 
because Ministers were making state- 
ments to the Trade Union Congress, 
the Press, the radio, and anyone else 
who sought one. But not, said Lord 
SALISBURY, a trifle bitterly, to the 
House of Lords, the Upper House of 
Parliament. 

Lord Hatt pursed his lips and said 
nothing. Lord SamveEt (in the réle of 
Assistant District Attorney) tried his 
hand. He seemed a trifle doubtful 
whether his brief was for the prosecu- 
tion or the defence and likened the 
two Houses to two men with a cross- 
cut saw—it was not much good their 
staggering their hours, as they should 
work together. In support of his case 
he cited Andrew Marvell, to the effect 
that Time’s wingéd chariot was hurry- 
ing near. But even this left Lord 
HALL unmoved and silent. 

Lord Ammon, the Government Chief 
Whip, got upand moved that the House 
adjourn until October 20th—with the 
exception that some judicial business 
would be taken on October 14th. 

Lord Swinton (whose bright idea 
to-day’s special sitting had been) tried 
a few taunts, which normally bring a 
Minister leaping to his feet and his 
speech-notes. But not thistime. Lord 
HA. just smiled and shook his head. 

Lord Tovey, in a maiden speech 
which (so he said) made him nervous, 
proclaimed his belief that the nation 
could not expect leadership from 
sealed lips. And Lord Hatt unsealed 
his lips just long enough to announce 
that the Government would have both 
Houses recalled if it thought it 
necessary. 

On this anti-climax the Drama of 
the Sealed Lips ended. Lord Hat 
smiled happily, his lips pressed firmly 
together. The Silent Service had 
gained another victory. 





Mr. Noget Cowarp’s 
Point Valaine is strong 
stuff, but a sincere and 
sometimes moving play, 
and I find difficulty in 
understanding why case-hardened New 
Yorkers as late as 1934 thought it more 
than they could take. This production 
at the Embassy is very slow and un- 
necessarily confuses the character of 
the heroine, but it would have been a 
pity if London had been given no 
chance to see a-serious piece of work, 
which, though not the author’s most 
consistent, illustrates his capacity for 
richer and fuller dialogue than his 
staccato style of comedy permits. He 
has often been accused of 
cynicism (wrongly, I think), 
and it is therefore interest- 
ing to note that the worldly 
novelist who acts as a kind 
of chorus, throwing light 
on the tangle of the triangle 
drama at the centre, treats 
us to a ‘satisfactory ex- 
planation of his selective 
philosophy and turns out 
to be the most complete 
human being of the lot, 
morally clear-headed and 
kind with the cool wisdom 
of the realist. He holds 
the balance for good sense 
and good taste in a 
tropical storm of animal 
and adolescent passion. I 
think he is one of the most 
interesting characters Mr. 
CowaRpD has drawn, and 
Mr. ANTHONY IRELAND, in 
a beard, plays him super- 
latively well. 

The triangle is by no 
means isosceles. The pro- 


At the Play 





Point Valaine (EMBassy)—Tuppence Coloured (LYRIC, HAMMER- 
SsMITH)—ZJnternational Variety (LONDON CaSINO). 


Miss Exvtis makes her dramatic and 
pathetic, but fails to make her situa- 
tion quite convincing; and here the 
producer, Mr. PETER GLENVILLE, could 
have helped if he had stepped more on 
the accelerator and less on the brake. 
There are too many static clinches. 
Mr. ALLAN CUTHBERTSON succeeds in 
giving the airman idealism without 
priggishness, and the Russian, whose 
utterances are chiefly confined to 
zoological grunts and sobs, is dynamic- 
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praise in detail that it 
seems ungrateful not to 
praise it more heartily as 
a whole. There is wit and 
intelligence and much 
sharp satire, yet cumulatively it 
should have left a greater impression. 
The reason, I think, lies in too many 
cooks, for a regiment of talent has 
been at work, and the result is a 
little as if too many good talkers 
had been obliged to spend an evening 
together locked in the same room. A 
revue, especially if informality is the 
note, should come to life bodily as well 
as in the brilliance of the individual; 
this is inclined to be piecemeal in 
effect, though that is less 
noticeable in the second 
half. In other respects it 
is a winner, full of original 
ideas and most refresh- 
ingly dry. 

Miss JoycE GRENFELL, 
who has written all but 
one of her items herself, is 
at the top of her form, 
operating upon the female 
character with cruel pre- 
cision. Her attack may be 
said to lack variety, pathos 
and sentiment being almost 
absent, but she is exceed- 
ingly funny. One of her 
best turns is a_ rich 
American, back in New 
York, enlarging on the 
horrors of current British 
life, another mercilessly 
takes off visitors to the 
artist’s room after a big 
recital, and she does a 
delightfully idiotic dance, 
wrested, it’ would appear, 
from some village solemn- 


prietress of an hotel on a (Fuppenee Coloured ities. Miss ELISABETH 
small island off the British WELc# sings with great 
West Indies takes for a VOCAL PORTRAIT vitality and is equally at 
lover her head-waiter, an The Countess of Coteley ..... Miss Joyce GRENFELL home in sentiment and 
inarticulate Russian gorilla, mockery. Mr. Irvine 
and when a young British BerRLIN’s song “Supper 


airman comes along and they fall in 
love, shame makes her unresponsive. 
Airmen, however, are notoriously 
persuasive; the gorilla smashes the 
romance and then drowns himself; 
the youth, slightly fortified by the 
novelist’s objective commentary, sails 
bitterly for home; and Linda Valaine 
is left—broken. It is a little hard 
to believe that a woman of her 
charm and poise should have lacked a 
more attractive lover or should have 
failed to dismiss the Russian before he 
had gained such a sinister ascendancy, 
for she was neither tied to the island 
by poverty, nor, as the desperate 
resignation in Miss Mary ELL LIs’s 
manner suggests, being blackmailed. 





ally taken by Mr. Ben-Astar. Behind 
the four main characters is a shifting 
frieze of silly visitors to the hotel whose 
forced comedy, of which there is a 
surfeit, is too obviously a device; but 
although the play is uneven it contains 
some admirably skilful scenes and 
shows the deeper side to Mr. Cowarp’s 
work which he has not enough de- 
veloped. The close of the first night’s 
performance was enlivened by a gentle- 
man who had some small quarrel with 
him showering pamphlets from the 
circle. There seem to be certain 
unrealities about the paper shortage. 


Tuppence Coloured, the revue at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, merits so much 
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Time” shows how surely she can 
screw up our hearts, while a clever 
skit on Sartre (lyric, Mr. NicHoLas 
Puipps; music, Mr. GEOFFREY WRIGHT) 
gives her a chance to sting which 
she seizes faultlessly. Also she is 
well served in “‘A Jabberwocky Song” 
(lyric, Mr. LEoNARD GERSHE; music, 
Mr. RicHaRD ADDINSELL)—better than 
in a lyric by the late Mr. HERBERT FaR- 
JEON, which didn’t seem to me quite to 
come off. The third of the triumvirate, 
Mr. Max Aprran, has a lovely 
number (another Pa1pps—WRIGHT com- 
bination) as a_ berserk signalman 
in circumstances filled out with char- 
acteristic realism by Mr. Emett, 
and brings down the house as an 
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elderly German actress in rebellion 
at the English theatre’s passion for 
Vienna. There is a first-rate sketch, 
though it goes on too long, by Mr. 
ARTHUR Macrak, demonstrating the 
havoc which would be caused at 
matinées if tea were served to the cast, 
and another by Mr. H. F. Ett.is 
making neat fun of the actions with 
which novelists unkindly saddle their 
characters; a charming Chinese N6 
play; an astonishing exhibition of 
tennis acrobatics by Mr. FRANKLIN 
BENNETT; and in fact there are far 
more good things for both eye and ear 
than I have space to describe, handled 
commendably by a host of charming 


young people. 


The music-hall comics, a group 
which Socialism has conspicuously 
failed to capture, remain most out- 
spokenly Tory, a tendency evident in 
the present programme of Inter- 
national Variety at the London Casino. 
This is rather patchy, but most of 
the audience seemed to have come 
solely to listen to a conclave of 
American negro crooners called the 
Ink Spots, with whose efforts they 
appeared very satisfied. The pleas- 
antries of the WESTERN BROTHERS 
wear well, and so do the Chaplinesque 
adventures of CHARLIE RIVELS on the 
trapeze. Rotty Rots is a French 
pianist of considerable charm and 
accomplishment, at his best when guy- 
ing his different sorts of colleague at the 
piano. Promising, but as yet a little 
unco-ordinated, the THREE CHARLIVEL 
are gifted tumblers and musicians; 
Scotrr SanpERS has some telling 
phrases in his paternal oration; and 
the Lar Founs reach a peak in filleted 
contortion when one of them drinks 
beer not only backwards but uphill. 
I suppose the same question was on the 
tips of all our tongues. Bitty CarYLL 
and Hinpa Munpy come on twice; 
but once would have been enough, for 
the suburban marital dog-fight, highly 
flavoured with mothers-in-law, is a sad 
jest. 

As for the Ink Spots, I suppose I 
am in a minority. They are of the 
priesthood, of a phase of American 
culture which happens to pass me by. 
When one looks back to such masters 
as Layton and Johnston and to such 
charmers as the Blackbirds these 
crooners, and indeed all crooners, 
strike one as being very far down the 
line. It is impossible to tell how good 
the Ink Spots’ voices may be, for they 
glue themselves to a microphone, but 
the largest Spot seems to have a fair 
equipment which he abuses terribly. 
One moment he is rolling out his words 
with the rumble of a cinema organ, 





“Then—when fate stepped in and staggered us to the same 
shifts—I KNEW we were destined for each other.” 


the next he is playing falsetto, and the 
next, prancing like a dervish, he is 
imitating a runaway locomotive while 
his fellows assume the burden of their 
curious dirge. To call this singing 
would be absurd; it is no more than 
the fanatical exhibitionism of some 
peculiar sect. There is very little 
variety in the Ink Sports’ antics, and 
the songs they travesty are undiluted 
rubbish. The only thing to be said 
for one with the arid title “Bless You 
For Being An Angel” is that it 
encourages one to hope that humanity 
has at last touched bottom in its 
insatiable pursuit of the imbecile. I 
wonder what the Elizabethans, those 
poor savages of the pre-plumbing era, 
would have made of it ? Eric. 
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Destroy Before Reading 

“New 600 m.p.n. JET FIGHTER PLANE 

(By Our Air Correspondent.) 

An interesting new type of British 
fighter will not be seen at the display 
opening to-day at Radlett airfield, Herts, 
organized by the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors. The display is not open to 
the general public but is attended by large 
numbers of foreign visitors, and details of 
this machine are secret.”—Daily paper. 


° °o 


‘““Lord Hyndley, Chairman of the National 
Coal Board, revealed when addressing the 
Board’s summer school at Cambridge on 
Tuesday that the Board has a major 
reorganization plan for increasing inefficiency 
in each of its 45 areas, ‘costing anything 
from £800,000 up to £4,000,000 for one 
operation alone.’’’—Singapore paper. 


Hardly worth it. 








“I suppose these require clothing coupons?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Essex Landmarks 


THE preface of These From God’s Own County (Rovut- 
LEDGE, 15/-), which, like the rest of Mr. 8. L. BENsuSAN’s 
work, is both ardent and modest, tells how Thomas Hardy 
urged its writer to record the feats and sayings of the Essex 
marshlands “before progress could substitute mass- 
production for the creation of individual types.” This a 
delightful series of forty-four short stories and broadcasts 
has triumphantly done. True the Bensusan touch is much 
more like a W. W. Jacobs approach than any handling of 
Hardy’s—especially in the broadcasts; but Widder Patten, 
Mr. Patch, “ Flackety Sal’ and Mr. Noah Ablett are every 
whit as distinctly preserved in their native amber as 
Drusilla Fawley, Matthew Moon, Eustacia Vye, Mr. George 
Melbury and all. The great-hearted Hardy compassion is 
there too—in “Mrs. Springbone and the Builfinch,” for 
instance; and the irony, though rarely, as in “Foot and 
Mouth.” But the blend of geniality and impishness that 
sends “The Tragedy of Widder Beller” and “Professor 
Spelter’s Research” rollicking along their way is equally 
Bensusan and not Hardy at all. One has often felt that 
the opening gambit of the professor’s unedifying adventure 
would make an ideal link for a whole series of regional 
stories. Perhaps Mr. Bensusan will oblige? We can 
always do with more. H. P. E. 
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An Indian Administrator 


Letters are valuable raw material for a biographer, but 
printed in bulk are apt to be wearisome, unless the writer 
is one of those rare persons, like Carlyle, Lamb or Horace 
Walpole, who cannot describe anything without making it 
interesting. Of this peculiar gift there is hardly a trace 
in the Letters of Philip Meadows Taylor to Henry Reeve 
(Edited by Sir Patrick CaDELL: OxrorD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 16/-). Through the influence of an important 
relative in Bombay, Taylor, while still in his teens, was 
given a commission in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s army. 
Playing at soldiers, as he puts it, did not interest him; he 
was an excellent administrator, and did valuable work in 
the State of Shorapur, and subsequently in North Berar, 
during the Mutiny. The letters in this volume were 
written to Henry Reeve, an important member of The Times 
staff; and as Reeve was nicknamed Il Pomposo it may be 
that Taylor wrote to him more ponderously than to livelier 
correspondents. The letters deal with the Afghan war 
and the two Sikh wars, with the inefficiency of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and many other topics which the passage of time 
has deprived of pressing interest. Occasionally one gets a 
glimpse of the man behind the official. There is a moving 
account of the death of Taylor’s wife, and a firm rebuttal 
some years later of Reeve’s surmise that he had found 
means of consoling himself. ‘‘No,” he writes, “I have no 
zenana. Carry and you are wrong, and I am glad of it.” 

H. K. 





North from Cape Horn 


There are not so many graphic accounts of Chile that 
Mr. Hakon Migetcue’s latest reisebilder can be overlooked. 
They start at the bottom in eternal rain and finish at the 
top in a desert of waterless saltpetre. They illustrate an 
off-season tour of six months when even “resorts” go 
native; and although Santiago and Valparaiso duly occur, 
the author insists that centralized government is a poor 
show and the country, not the town, the genuine Chile. 
Yet he dislikes the local variant of Christianity and well- 
cultivated Spanish fondos; and regrets that the Com- 
munists would probably light fires on the parquet floors of 
old palaces and are therefore not ripe to take over. A 
Dane himself, he prefers the Germans, who have done 
agricultural wonders in the south while remaining in- 
vincibly Teutonic. Land of the Condor (HoneE, 12/6) also 
portrays the peak achievement of the American eagle, 
whose copper town, Sewell, is seven thousand feet up in 
the Andes, complete with Prohibition, poker and every 
modern amenity. The author’s journey to El Tenente, 
and another three thousand feet up in the mine’s bowels 
on a steel cable, is the most sensational of his adventures. 
But Chile—with only six or seven people to the square 
kilometre—has more primitive attractions and can still 
offer Arcadia to Arcadians. H. P. E. 





Edith Wharton 


In a prefatory letter to Portrait of Edith Wharton 
(JONATHAN Cape, 10/6), written from Montreux in 1944, 
Mr. Percy Lussock recalls to Mr. Gaillard Lapsley how 
seven years earlier they had discussed on an Italian terrace 
the book on Mrs. Edith Wharton which Mr. Lapsley, as 
her literary executor, had asked Mr. LusBsBock to write. 
They had neither, Mr. LusBock says, foreseen that the 
book would be so long delayed, “but of the load of history 
under which it has crouched in the interval I need scarcely 
speak.” There was certainly no reason why Mr. LuBBock 
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should mar this tribute to a brilliant woman novelist who 
was an intimate friend of Henry James, and equally at 
home in Paris, London and New York, by any reference 
to the crude and jarring events which had discomposed him 
during the execution of his task. One could wish, however, 
that Mr. LuspBock were not quite so completely immune 
to the stimulating influences of the present age. With 
all their excellent qualities, Henry James and Walter 
Pater are models which, without any quickening admixture, 
have a somewhat deadening effect on their disciples. Mr. 
LUBBOCK is very charming, graceful and sympathetic 
about Mrs. Wharton. The numerous friends who have 
contributed their impressions of her—Madame Saint-René 
Taillandier, the Comtesse Jules de la Forrest Divonne, 
Mrs. Gerard Goschen, Lady Aberconway, Charles du Bos, 
G. L., Signorina Nicky Mariano—are no less charming, 
graceful and sympathetic. As a party the book is a 
success; as a portrait it is less satisfactory. H. K. 





Labour Government Theory 


Mr. Dovetas Jay spends only part of his time plunging 
about in a mist of discarded ideas to rescue fellow econo- 
mists who may still be pursuing them. He is almost 
irritatingly well-informed in the proliferating literature of 
his subject and includes quite a number of compact specialist 
studies, bristling with cross-references, on poverty and 
inequality, money and credit, and so on, before he really 
gets down, in The Socialist Case (FABER, 12/6), to stating 
his essential arguments. After he has demonstrated that 
the laissez-faire system never did really exist and if it had 
existed could not have worked as the old-fashioned theorists 
expected, and has dealt faithfully with the tendency of an 
uncontrolled economy to produce luxuries rather than 
necessities and a few other bones of old contention, he is 
at last ready by logical action short of revolution— 
particularly by an application of the Rignano plan for 
taxing inheritance in easy stages—to raise the general 
standard of living, control the trade cycle, banish the threat 
of unemployment and rebuild society on a basis of human 
rather than artificial values. All this, though something 
fabulous in the telling, may of course be what we are 
seeing in operation to-day, masked and confused by the 
waste and emotion of war, but Mr. Jay is more at home in 
his general abstract thesis than in his detailed applications, 
and although this volume has been revised in the light of 
recent experience one must not go to it looking for more 
immediate coal or dollars or clothing coupons. It is valuable 
as a summary of an argument that even the most rigid 
traditionalists must now take seriously into account. 

C. ©. P. 


War Without End 


““We were very tired of Crete. We were tired of fighting 
a losing battle which every man knew we might have won.” 
These are the opening sentences of Mr. Curistre Law- 
RENCE’s book, Jrregular Adventure (FABER, 10/6), which 
ends abruptly—‘“Then the light went out. And I knew 
that I was in the hands of the Gestapo.” In between these 
two statements of appalling fact we are given a story of 
imprisonment, escape, adventures with guerrillas, partisans 
and chetniks in Jugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria. We can 
learn, if we have the wit, something about “all sides” of 
the Serbian resistance movements and internal policies, 
though these make Wonderland reading and are very 
difficult to follow. The book is full of horrors, sudden 
frights, and complications, and contains vivid word portraits 
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of characters. The Slovenian Jewess, who was a machine- 
gunner until she was killed, is unforgettable. She could 
put a burst through a saucepan-lid at a hundred metres, 
and lived so fastidiously through squalor and alarm that 
her golden hair always looked as though she had just washed 
and brushed it. In a preface Mr. Evelyn Waugh stresses 
the book’s importance to the historian, says (truly) that 
no one could ask for a better thriller, and lauds the survival 
of knight-errantry. There must of course be a sequel. 
In the meantime one query may be worth quoting—‘‘ Why 
do not you English buy your wood from Jugoslavia? . . . 
It is very good wood and very cheap. Does not your 
newspaper need wood for pulp?” B. E. B. 








Wickhams Round Your Crown 


Mr. James Dickie is not one of those anglers (perfectly 
defensible in their way) who give an airing to whatever 
flies happen to be in their hat and are then content, if their 
bag remains empty, to wait until the trout are in a fitter 
frame of mind. His is the opposite school that finds its 
joy in tracking down the causes of failure and eliminating 
them by new methods. He is an amusing controversialist, 
irreverent about much accepted theory but ready to admit 
himself defeated, at any rate by a fish; and, since he thinks 
clearly and writes objectively, From Tyrone to the Test 
(SEELEY, SERVICE, 15/-) is welcome. It is usefully stocked 
with photographs and drawings There is an excellent 
chapter on fly-tying, a description of two enormous bumbles 
invented by an Irish professional (whose address is given) 
which have the magic property of goading even educated 
victims to indiscretion, and a strange account of a gourmet 
shown by post-mortem to have been interested only in 
flies of one sex. On the range and hospitality of Irish 
fishing he is eloquent, and those who have sampled it will 
surely agree, for an angler can scarcely go wrong where 
“it is on record that in County Galway a funeral was 
halted so that the mourners could watch a salmon played 
and killed.” E. O. D. K. 





“ 


. or this one which has plenty of meat but a 
hard winter.” 





I have had my first experience of 

refereeing at rugger. No, I did 
not enjoy it. I was very much alone. 
Not for me had been the general 
assembly at the station on the way 
down, the standing about in groups, 
with bags planted possessively before 
their owners, chests distended, biceps 
braced, chins protruding, arms akimbo. 
I walked alone. 

Searching for an empty compart- 
ment I wished only to avoid anyone 
who might be playing in my match. 
They hoped, no doubt, in the same 
way, not to be travelling with me. 

Each time another passenger entered 
my compartment with a bag I looked 
up uncomfortably. If he carried a 
hockey-stick I sighed with relief, or if 
his boots were tied outside his bag, for 
that has always indicated soccer, 
though I have never found out why. 

At my destination I proceeded 
aloofly to the ground, conscious of 
curious glances from those I passed or 
those who passed me, almost running, 
on purpose to peep round and see 
what I looked like. “Is he doing our 


| AM in the train going back. Yes, 


match?” they were wondering. “I 
sincerely hope not.” 
At the pavilion a grim-visaged 


official in spectacles separated me from 
the crowd, ushered me into a wee 
room by myself. Here I was to 
prepare in secret. At the right time 
I peeped round the door like an actor 
in the wings, only to find my jersey 
was exactly the same colour as that of 
the home team, and to scurry back 
again. A humorous sort of cove who 
beheld my dilemma suggested that I 
should wear my own shirt, with cuff- 
links but without braces; or I might 
officiate in the buff, and he would get the 
groundsman to paint some lines around 
me in red and blue. He vanished with- 
out any more helpful suggestion until 
it was time for the kick-off, when I 
manifested myself in my jacket, to 
find one team still two short, and the 
other expecting to be photographed. 
I thought I was responsible for punc- 
tuality, but neither side bothered 
about me. 

When they straggled on to the field 
at last I obediently followed them, 
balancing myself on the half-way line 
like a tight-rope walker without a sun- 
shade, leaning first one way, then the 
other, ready to run in either. 

From the moment play began I 
started to look for one particular 
offence. I had read the rules all through 
again last night, and had discovered 
one which, believe it or not, I did not 


Better Without Him. 


know existed. At once I was determined 
to air my knowledge, and for some- 
thing like twenty minutes I ran about 
that field, crouching, waiting to catch 
someone out, always just missing the 
opportunity. Then, suddenly, there 
was drama indeed. This, as_ the 
critics say, was “theatre.” 

My whistle blast reined that game 
back on its haunches ruthlessly. In a 
moment of pregnant silence every 
player held, frozen, the attitude he had 
been in when I blew. I had allowed 
so many trivial infringements to pass 
whilst I waited for my big moment 
that my sudden intervention now had 
the maximum effect. Everyone was 
looking at me breathlessly, awaiting 
my impressive verdict, and when I 
gave it there was only one reply. 

It came from an_ unidentifiable 
player behind me who said “Phooey!” 

The game recommenced and now I 
switched my tactics. Having estab- 
lished my intimate knowledge of the 
game in all its little-known branches, 
I now concentrated on the detection of 
a second offence. No sooner had I 
succeeded than I selected a third, 
waiting to catch someone out at that, 
which, I think, is the way most people 
referee when they begin, because it is 
quite impossible to look conscientiously 
for more than one thing at once. 

Not till the second half did I 
experience that racket by which 
veteran players seek to make up the 
referee’s mind for him. There was a 
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scramble over the line. A stout and 
double-chinned forward disengaged 
himself vigorously from the ruck, flung 
up his arms with confidence and cried: 
“Scrum down! Five yards!” 

Before anyone could pack down with 
him another elderly type from the 
other team grabbed at the ball, not to 
be outdone, and ran off with it like a 
puppy to the twenty-five yards line 
crying: “Touch down! Drop out!” 

I was so interested in the academic 
side of this intriguing disagreement, 
and so interested, as a spectator, to 
know which would gain the day, that 
I forgot I was myself to give a ruling, 
and it was not till somebody nudged 
me and said “What is it, ref?” that 
I had the wit to reply “I’m as per- 
plexed as you are. / didn’t blow the 
whistle.” 

At last the game was over. Now 
again things were starkly lonely. All 
through my playing days I shared a 
communal bath; all was friendliness, 
especially between me and the chap 
who had tackled me without the ball. 
We would make speed to the bar 
together. Now, it seemed, I took tea 
with the ladies. Later I was held in 
polite conversation for a short time by 
the captain of the home team, who 
clearly wondered how soon he could 
tear himself away, so I reclaimed my 
hat and coat and excused myself with- 
out prolonging his discomfort. A 
crowning humiliation met me at the 
door when the treasurer asked me the 
sum of my expenses, and I told him 
one-and-nine; he tendered me a two- 
shilling piece and I had only twopence 
change. 

In the train I started with a com- 
panion, and what he said to me was 
that you can play tennis, squash or 
golf, or even cricket on the sands, and 
never think of cheating because you 
know there isn’t a referee, and that the 
other bloke relies on you. As soon as 
you provide a referee, he said, no 
matter what the game, players feel no 
more responsibility in the matter, and 
if they can break the rule with im- 
punity they do, whether at cricket or 
in the ring. 

“In our game to-day,” he went on, 
“we enjoyed ourselves for -nearly 
twenty minutes because we didn’t 
realize we had a referee. Unfortunately 
he then remembered what he was there 
for and began to throw his weight 
about. From that time he was such 
a pain in the neck that I am more 
convinced than ever on the point. A 
referee is redundant. A game gets on 
very much better without him.” 
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An Innocent on Wall Street 


“ 4T length,in spite of the efforts of 
his brokers, he got into the 
clutches of the Lobster; and 

one Saturday morning he ran hatless 

into their Wall Street office, crying: 

“The Lobster has busted, and I’m 

busted !’” 

Concerning the Lobster, that (I 
regret to say) is absolutely all I know; 
but as regards the anonymous specu- 
lator whose anguished cry rings so 
clearly down the years, I am in a 
position to afford a few glimpses of his 
career. The glimpses are fewer than 
I could wish, for I am cut off from the 
source of my material: a fattish book 
in a red cover, with unusually wide 
margins, which was lent me in a train 
between Bristol and Swansea by a 
middle-aged gentleman bearing a strong 
resemblance to the present Foreign 
Secretary. If I could remember the 
title of the book I should have a better 
chance of finding it again; but for the 
purposes of this article I am relying 
partly on recollection and partly on 
some jottings which I fortunately made 
at the time in the Late News column of 
the Bristol-Evening Gazette. 

It appears that in the early part of 
this century our hero (whom I shall call 
Hiram) was a farmer in the top left- 
hand corner of the State of Iowa; and 
one fine day, acting on some deep- 
seated impulse, he sold his farm and 
boarded a train for New York. After 
paying for his ticket he had remaining 
just eighteen thousand dollars in notes, 


which he took with him in a shiny 
leather bag. Carrying this bag, and 
radiating rusticity from every pore, he 
proceeded to the offices of a Wall Street 
broker. 

There was evidently a certain 
amount of chivalry on Wall Street in 
those days; for the broker, feeling that 
to take this yokel’s money would be 
equivalent to creeping up behind a 
tame pheasant and mowing it down 
with a flame-thrower, earnestly advised 
his client to take his bag of currency 
back to Iowa and invest it in another 
farm, or even the same farm. Hiram, 
however, was unshakable in his resolve 
to embark on a career of high finance; 
“This hyar petrollum stock,” he 
declared (in one of his few recorded 
utterances), “is good enough for me.” 
At length the broker, mindful perhaps 
of O. Henry’s dictum that the manna 
on which the Israelites lived in the 
wilderness was only a figurative word 
for farmers, consented to act for him. 
Within forty-eight hours (there was 
not much doing in the markets just 
then, so it took a little longer than 
usual) his capital was reduced to two 
thousand. 

Hiram was a little dashed in spirits 
by this inauspicious beginning, and one 
can hardly blame him for having 
resorted that evening to a saloon on 
Broadway, where he met a man who 
offered to sell him, for two thousand 
dollars, an “option” on some railroad 
stock. Hiram paid over his last dollar 








and took the option back to his hotel, 
where he lived on credit for the next 
fortnight. He then presented himself, 
with the option, at the office of his 
broker. Within two minutes of 
Hiram’s unfolding the document in 
question telephones were ringing, clerks 
were flying in all directions, and the 
broker had his coat off and was making 
frenzied calculations with pencil and 
paper. When the tumult subsided 
Hiram found that he was the owner of 
a cool quarter of a million. 

For the next two years Hiram lived 
in his hotel on Broadway and pursued 
his career of speculation with varying 
success. At one time he was worth close 
to a million dollars. Then came the 
episode of the Lobster—about which, 
on my word of honour, I have already 
told you all I know. Nobody is more 
anxious for information about the 
Lobster than I am. If this should 
meet the eye of Mr. Bevin—but 
perhaps, after all, it was not he who 
lent me the book. At all events, the 
Monday after the demise of that 
enigmatic crustacean, Hiram went to 
his bank and drew out all his remaining 
wealth. Wearing a baggy homespun 
suit and carrying a shiny leather bag, 
he climbed on a train bound for the 
north-west corner of Iowa. He would 


not let the porters touch his bag, for, 
as he freely declared to them, it 
contained all he possessed—eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

He never came back. 

































































“Anyway, dear, to-day’s cuts are definitely not as bad as yesterday’s—why, they’re not very 
much worse than last Saturday's.” 
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Rhutsed on every hand 


England’s traditional craftsmanship is nowhere seen to better 
advantage than in the Men’s Glove Department at Simpsons. 
The gloves illustrated are 







hand-sewn tan leather 
with real lamb lining 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London 
W.1 Regent 2002 











* That must be Nurse 
Lucas on an urgent call... 


Mrs. Barrington, no doubt.” 


In her bag Nurse Lucas—like almost every other District 
Nurse and Midwife in Great Britain—carries a bottle of 


‘Dettol’. The fight against septic infection is incessant, and 


at no time more relentless than during and after childbirth. 
And Nurse knows that in great Maternity Hospitals 


‘D ETTO ¥ ts the chosen weapon of defence. 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. HULL AND LONDON 
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CrOw do I afford 


Resourceful smokers are balancing their budgets yet smok- 
ing good cigarettes as often as before. Good cigarettes 


in a smaller size! De Reszke Minors, of course! ... 


as many good 


Instead of sacrifice or self-denial switch to De Reszke 
Minors and enjoy equally good tobacco — a little less at 





a time, but just as often! 
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“Golly! doesn’t your 





furniture look bright!” 


“Yes! Mum uses 


Mansion Polish”’ 


-- ia. AND LINOLEUM 


Use sparingly —still in supply 
Chiswick Products Ltd., London, W.4 


short 











The time has come at last to pension 
off your weary old toothbrush and 
put a Tek back into your life again. 
You can now get a Tek atany chemist’s 
shop —ask for it firmly and see that 
you get it. 


Tek. 


TOOTHBRUSHES 


MEDIUM 
HARD * EXTRA HARD 


In Bristle or in Nylon 


lade and guaranteed by 


SLOVO & GARGAAVE 





Gohn y ov 











Beautiful and distinctive . .. in 
gleaming chromium with red, green 
or black relief. Price, complete 74/9. 


Supplies very limited. Leaflet on 
request to:— 
SPARKLETS LTD., LONDON, N.1I3 


THE NEW 


* 


a 
SPARKLET 











SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE SERVICE 


Wherever you live in England or Wales you can have at 
your disposai a 1947 saloon car and drive it yourself, just 
by getting in touch with us. 





You can have all advantages of car ownership without 
trouble or outlay by using our attractive long-term facilities. 


Our Chauffeur-driven Service, too, is available at all times. 


- 1(94-12) 





POST-WAR CARS—PRE-WAR SERVICE 1 




















The Newmarket Town Plate was in- 
| stituted by King Charles II in 1664 ——. a. 
to be run on the second Thursday in~<__ sal 












October for ever. Two ladies’ first 
rode in 1924. The first ladies’ win 
came in the following year when Miss 
Eileen Joel rode Mrs. Walter Earl’s 

Gelding ‘Hogier’ into first place 
from a field of eight of which five 
were lady jockeys. 





Te Lata Ge 


Very light—very compact and very good. 
Its entirely novel case opens the most 
convenient way. Since 1924 the ladies 
have had a race of their own—Kershaws 
offer them a_ race 
glass especially de- 
signed for their pleasure 
—and profit. 


weight only 


Tx B, 

104 ozs., coated optics, 

£15.15.0 including P.T. 
on case. 


37-41 MORTIMER STREET, W.1 


Vamaica.Vo says Cl N K ( CL N K I NEW SUMMER DRINK 


Sunny day special the Jamaican way / 














Try this for Quenchability 
Pour | measure of Jamaica Rum over a few } 
cubes of ice. Top up with soda water (or j 
Ginger Ale is fine, 100). That's a JAMAICA 


HIGHBALL and it’s tops! 





RUM UL oO" = 


FREE! sen For vAMAICA JOS RUM RECIPES TO: JAMAICA JO (Dept. P.U.3) 40, NORFOLK ST. LONDON,W.C.2. 
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REFRESHING 
TONIC 

LAXATIVE 

Family size tin 2/- 


NDREWS 


SALT 




















There is no better 
remedy. Plaisters 
2d. each. Powders 
14d. each, Combin- 
ation Pack (a com- 

lete outfit) 9d. 

rom Boots,'Faylors 
and most good 
chemists and stores. 

















GUARANTEE: 
on return of 


for the 
treatment of 


Cost refunded if not satis 
fied, empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 


if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 


Bridgewater 


ALTRINCHAM - 


Laboratories 
Cheshire 
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no Bones about 


BURRURIDNGS 


**T like herrings— but oh! those bones!” Isn’t that the 
sort of thing you hear fromthefamily? Well, next time you want 
to give them herrings— and you couldn’t give a more appetising 
or more nourishing meal—just try this simple way of getting 
rid of the bones before you cook the fish. 


HERE’S HOW TO DO IT 


nA 1, Cut off head and remove guts, retaining the roes. 
* Remove the seales then cut 
along the belly with a sharp knife 
or scissors. { 


p Open fish gently, turn over 

* and place on a board inside 
down and press with the finger 
along the back-bone to loosen it. 


3, Turn over and, starting at the head end, 
. rise up the backbone with thumb and 
fore: er and pull steadily away from the 


Your well-being depends largely upon 
fiesh. The little bones will come away too, if 


the condition of your blood and upon your —- you are careful. Rinse the fish well and place 
P $ s on a board; stand the board on a slant to 

nervous tone. If your blood is weak and e"-7 ya 

BAKED HERRINGS 


your nervous system us run-down, you These make a substantial dinner herring. Pack closely into a 
‘ Sail or quae ne py A ape gaz greased pie dish, ~ pd —— a 

good eaten co salad. one greaseproof paper and bake in a 
fe eel seedy: 9 lose app etite and ac energy . the herrings, as shown. Season moderate oven for about 10 min- 
the insides with a little salt and . Remove the paper and 


7 er, add a sprinkling of allow the fish to brown for a 
A ores of Phy llosan tablets will Pnopped onion, and roll up each further 5 minutes. 


fortify your blood, improve your HERRING FACTS 


re Herrings not only contain first- Herrings also give you vitamin D 
appetite, restore your nervous tone, and class body-building food of the and calcium, both of which are 
same epee one 7 the — = neope Na strong + = 

e - quantity as meat, but are a usefu go eeth. So you see herrings 
increase your energy—so start taking source of fat — most concentrated are one of the most nourishing 
energy food. foods — and one of the cheapest. 


a ! 
Figtiasen enbtete to-day! Where there’s FISH there’s a good meal 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD (S.174) 














GEE WHIiz/ — WHAT THE 


THEY SHOULD USE 


YANK SAID 
Furmoto 


=] GUARANTEED 
100% 


=()2l-!) NON-SLIP 


J 








Furmoto shines floors like glass 
— producesa hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any 
= kind of flooring and linoleum 
7 —yet on it you can’t slip an 
inch. Because of this it is the 
only polish you should use. 
' ) Avoid accident claims as re- 
sult of anyone falling on 
7? — slippery floors. You are abso- 
lutely safe with Furmoto, for 
with every tin is given 
£100 FREE INSURANCE 
AGAINST SLIPPING. 
Sold in tins, 1/6, 3/-, 5/- and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, 
Stores, etc. 


Furmoto 120 slip 


In cases of difficulty write for name of nearest stockist to: 
FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 


ay ~ 
be A D & B Y oe A t o pe 0 Cc be | E 5 | To preserve your shoes. Polish them with SOLITAIRE Shoe Polish de Luxe | 
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%* Sold on Merit alone 
MERITOR FAMED SPECIALITIES 


include: 

@ MERITOR D.D.T. ANTIMOTH 
@ MERITOR PLASTIC EYEBATHS 
@ MERITOR DENTURE BATHS 
@ MERITOR FOOD FLAVOURINGS 
@MERITOR ANTISEPTIC. 
@ MERITOR OINTMENTS & 

MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
@ Know them by their smart 

packaging at y-o-u-r chemist. 





S. MAW, SON & SONS, LTD. 
ALDERSGATE HOUSE, 
NEW BARNET, HERTS. 














PURELY PERSONAL 


OW TO BRIGHTEN 

a Brown Study—light 
up a King Six Cigar 
(1/6d. each.) 

















Aiea em TONET PAPER 


VELVET CREPE TISSUE 
HANOKERCHIEFS 


PAPER CO.LTO 











\ NIFE BATTERIES LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS. 


«NO pERMUTIT-*° 


letting yourself in for a lot 
of extra work aren't you?” 


Now that most of us have to do our 
own housework, a Permutit Water 
Softener is such a blessing. It 
means :—Easier washing up—Less 
scrubbing — Clean bath without 
scouring— Hands remain soft — 
Soap goes further. 


PERMUTI 


For particulars of models available write to Dept. P12, 
Permutit Co. Ltd., 151 Regent Street, London, W.1 





The home appliance that turns 
hard water into soft water 











Bottle up your feelings 


However sick you are of restrictions, it’s still better 
to bottle up your feelings than to unbottle your 
Lembar. Keep it till someone in the family is gen- 
uinely sick: Lembar is made from pure lemon 
juice, glucose, barley and sugar, and it does make 
*flu, biliousness or fevers a bit easier to bear. 









RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities. 







MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.18 


eo 








15,000 


NIFE 


BATTERIES ON 
DUTY 10 YEARS FOR REPAIRS 


This was the actual experience of a Railway 
Company operating Nife Batteries under 
severe conditions. Nife is no ordinary 
battery. It is an Alkaline cell of all-steel con- 
struction, practically indestructible, free from 
corrosive fumes and cannot be damaged eten 
by dead “ shorting.” 


mores MORE LIFE... NIFE 


Now available for all purposes except 
private radio and private cars. 
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No brush can reach the S-bend, Brit 
the pipe at the back of the lava- 
tory. But Harpic can! ee 
Harpic is specially made for ee 
lavatory cleansing. It not only of t 
cleans and disinfects the whole the 
pan—it sweeps right round the 
S-bend at the back Tli 
where no brush can way 
reach—kills germs. mad 
leaves the whole pan bicy 
clean and sweet. is allo 
pager i who 
Harpic is still not plen- 
tiful, but we are doing 
our best to meet your 
requirements 
HARPIC Tub 


Specially made for the lavatory 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull and London 
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for those HEADACHES 


















Healthy dogs make 
good companions 







BOB MARTIN’S 


Condition Powder Tab!ets 














keep dogs fit || 
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Prepare for 
the Winter... 






TAKE AN 


AUTUMN HOLIDAY 


and Britain’s true wealth 


TI’s direct exports have surpassed pre-war records by 
well over one hundred per cent. For the past financial 
year the figure stood at more than three and three- 
quarter million pounds. 

A significant thing about this large sum is the fact that 
less than a fifth of it represents the cost of materials, 
while over three million pounds is overseas payment for 













4, British workmanship. = M ore room an d | 
" TI have embarked on a big reconstruction scheme at h . i 
' home which is aimed at the fullest possible use of British cnea p er tariffs \ 
rs kill and experience. They know that Britain has igh it 
ski Pp ce. They as enoug ik 
. of those two commodities to meet her own needs and at t h e resorts tl 
he the needs of half the world besides. ik 
~ TI is a team of ensinsering industries which serve in more | 
ways than may be realised. component companies have | 
- made their ewn reputations in the fields of precision tubes, M ore comfo rtable travel Ht 


bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought light 
alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints—the 


. fi] wholes Tr. ! especially Mid-Week 
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Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 


























When the post-girl's 







looking harassed and the post- 


book’s ‘out’ again—call in 


scape sect area ee cats 





—NEOPOST 







and do the job 









| Even more than a Wolseley 
| ... it’s a Nuffield Product 


The innate quality of its craftsmanship is born of a free 
association of famous car manufacturers co-ordinated to 
further the progress of motoring ; to build for you a finer car. 
Here is the pooled wisdom of a dozen forward - looking 
enterprises — not squandered in rivalry but shared in efficient 
co-operation. 





properly. 














Vieturia House 
Southampton Row, 
W.C.1, 

Tel: Holborn 4933 


WORKS: 

























Romford, Essex. 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 
MORRIS * WOLSELEY * RILEY * M.G. * MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
hn ES A TEN LOT 
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Acknowledged the Best 






MAKERS OF MEAT AND FISH PASTES 
AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 






















Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
—and easily 
digested 
Enquiries to : K: i 


BY x2 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD- IBROX: GLASGOW. 
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t a es OS Ot aye: 

j THE ORIGINAL GyhSS 

% PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826 ! 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., 
LONDON S.E.16 Y 












VA 


nates You see us, ladies and gentlemen, on the 
horns of a dilemma. The better Wines, 
particularly Empire Burgundy, have 
been sadly scarce—as you know only 
too well. Now, however, ‘ Harvest’ is 
(we whisper it) a little more in evidence ; 
but if we say so too loudly and widely, up 
goes the demand and your disappoint- 
ment will be ours as well. So may we 
merely remind you — not too stridently ! 
—of what many proved for them- 
selves in the war years: there are few 
finer Wines than those from our own 
Empire; and no finer Empire Wines 
than Burgoynes’ . 
long-celebrated Harvest Burgundy. 


HARVEST 
BURGUNDY 


A Burgoyne Wine ... from the Empire 


{\| Inside Information 
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Australia £ - 

“Resin ‘“GOCINA 
Canada 7 | 

= rma 

_Holland “gg? 
New Zealand 

- means ‘ESSE heat storage 
South Afr ‘a cooker’ in Argentina and other Spanish 
South America speaking countries, and _ signifies the 
—_— modern cooker with the low fuel cost — 


valued equally at home and overseas, 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
(Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854) 

Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
Advisory Department: 46, Davies St., London, W.1. 
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“ HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 
—it is the best 





EASILY THE BEST 
since the days of the Victoria 
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THE P,  WOTION 
fam Wry Ty prwne “ 


The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly as possible. 


ASHTON BROS & PHILLIPS LTD, 
20 OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 


JOLLY<SON,L™ 
— ANTIQUES — 
MILSOM S* BATH 


FLO 


. . particularly that 
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Jacqmar 
Fine Fabrics 


oo but First For Export 
& sma] 


and For you, alas, on} 


quanfily of that beaut Pul collection 
oF Taeqmar Fabrics which musf 
now be senf overseas. 


| 
(6,Grosvenor Street, London.W.. | 















At last! The New TUFTED Quiz. - The makers 
Designed to clean ALL your teeth, _¢ of the ow 
the tuft of bristles at the end of oS fe’ oad 


head makes back-of-ieeth cleaning 
a simple matter and thoroughly 
searches those difficult crevices 
and crannies to brush out the 
cause of decay. Pure selected 
bristle for long life and 
“kindly’’ cleaning of teeth 
and .gums. Or in nylon 
if you prefer. 


famed as one of 
the world’s finest 
brush makers. 


R.A.ROONEY & SONS, LTD.,LONDON, E.17. MAKERS OF FINE BRUSHESFOR 150 YEARS 
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EXPERIENCED COOKS(ALL SAY 
"FOR BEEFY DISHES =~ 
































She must have 


BISCUITS 


to keep her going 


Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Ltd. 








CVS-174 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG Co. Ltd. 














ROLLS- ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 






FELTHAM 


MIDDLESEX 





ESSENTIAL TO 
PRESENT-DAY DIET 








Your health this winter will largely depend upon your 
body’s supply of those two essential vitamins, A and D. 
Start taking them at once in their concentrated form in 
Crookes Halibut Oil. This precaution will pay you 


handsomely by helping to ward off colds and influenza. 
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CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


F REE — an illustrated booklet showing you the 
relative vitamin values of your everyday foods. 
Write to The Crookes Laboratories Limited, 
Dept. H.210, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. 
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